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STIMULATE YOUR 


ROOTS 


The Easy, Scientific Way is To 
Use The Root Forming Plant Hormones 


Roo>fone fRansdianrowe 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





The Proven Hormone Powders 


FASTER ROOTING OF CUTTINGS 


Multiply your geraniums, ivies, choice perennials and shrubs by dipping the cut- 
tings in ROOTONE Powder to get quicker, more successful rooting. 


SAFER TRANSPLANTING — LESS WILT 


Whenever you transplant, whether small seedling, shrub or tree, treat the roots 
with a solution of TRANSPLANTONE. Reduces replacement loss. 


EARLIER TOMATOES — BIGGER CROPS 


If you water your tomatoes and other vegetable plants with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution, the plants start active growth sooner. Practical farmers have gotten first 
harvest one to three weeks earlier this way. You can do the same in your garden! 


LAWNS 


Use ROOTONE treated grass seed for deeper rooted, fast growing, drought resist- 
ant lawns. If you plant sod, use TRANSPLANTONE to keep it green and healthy. 
A two ounce jar of ROOTONE costs $1.00 and will treat hundreds of cuttings or 
200 pounds of grass seed. The three ounce can of TRANSPLANTONE is $1.00— 
makes 300 to 3000 gallons of s¢lution, depending on the use. 


Your Dealer Has Them or Write to Horticultural Division H-14 


CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Ambler, Pa. 
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Phlox Atlanta, 
huge blooms shad- 
ing from white to 
light blue. 
$1.50 ea. 
12 for $4.50 


TRITOMAS—PHLOX—MUMS 
198 PAGE HAND BOOK 


P. we really told you about all the 
new things in this new Hand 
Book, suspect it would tire you 
out. But you can sit down by 
yourself and mull through it, 
enjoying every minute of it. 

You'll be grateful for the many 
full color pages, faithfully show- 
ing you exactly how the blooms 
look. You'll find ample descrip- 
tions and each one accompanied by 
cultural directions. You will al- 
ways keep it on your library table. 


11 New Tritomas in 
5 different colors. 
50c ea., 3 for $1.40 
12 for $4.50 


Not only are there pages of hardy 
plants, but the newest worth- 
proven flowering shrubs, not to 
mention a choice collection of 
painstakingly selected roses. In 
truth, without leaving your chair, 
you can make selections for practi- 
cally all your garden purchases. 
Send for it. This 198-page, pound 
and a half reference book itself is 
free. But be sure to enclose 25c 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of 
handling and mailing. 


Sole American Agents for 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


| Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
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Choosing Home Garden Daylilies 


ACH season brings more new daylily clones to be added to the 
hundreds already introduced. Some of these novelties will prove 
themselves superior to anything grown before, while others will lose 
out in competitive tests. Such tests take several seasons—at least three 
—according to the opinion of the American Amaryllis Society's day- 
lily committee. 

It would seem, then, that for tried and true daylilies for general 
planting in amateur gardens, it is prudent to search out varieties 
which have been judged outstanding after at least three seasons in 
open commerce. Any daylily has landscape value, but after a few 
years of commercial production, better clones become plentiful and 
moderate in price. A fairly representative list of meritorious older 
daylilies is given in the accompanying table adapted from data to be 
found in “‘Herbertia 1940.” 


COLOR AND BLOOMING DATES 


Early Blooming Flava Green Yellow 
(May to June 10) Filavina Green Yellow 
Tangerine Orange 
Intermediate Blooming Modesty Green Yellow 
(Mid-June) Flava Major Green Yellow 
Winsome Yellow 
Dover Orange 
Crown of Gold Orange 
. Wau-Bun Polychrome 
Summer Blooming Patricia Light and Green Yellow 
Hyperion Light and Green Yellow 
Anna Betscher Yellow 
Golden Bell Yellow 
Ophir Orange Yellow 
Golden West Orange Yellow 
Radiant Yellow Orange 
Chrome Orange Yellow Orange 
Golden Dream Orange 
Cressida Orange 
Imperator Red Orange 
Gypsy Red Orange 
H. fulva rosea (Rosalind) Rose 
Robin Red Breast Red 
Chengtu Polychrome 
Bagdad Polychrome 
Mikado Flower one color, spot 
on throat another 
Rajah Flower one color, spot 


on throat another 


Important Coming Events 


Mar. 28-May 29. North Carolina. Statewide Garden Pilgrimage. 


Apr. 18-19. Alexandria, Va. Tenth Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia in the Armory. 


Apr. 23-24. Atlanta, Ga. Flower Show of the Atlanta Flower Show 
Association in the City Auditorium. 


Apr. 23-24. Baltimore, Md. Annual Daffodil Show of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society at the Museum of Art. 


Apr. 24. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Table Decorations and 
Carnations of the Worcester County Horticultural Society. 


Apr. 25-26. Pasadena, Cal. Third Rose Show of the Pacific Rose 
Society at Odd Fellows’ Temple. 


Apr. 28-29. New York, N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


Apr. 28-May. 3. Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of 
Virginia covering the entire state. 

Apr. 29-May 4. Oakland, Cal. California Spring Garden Show in the 
Exposition Building. 

Apr. 30-May 3. Victoria, B. C., Canada. Spring Garden Festival. 

May 2-11. Maryland. Maryland Garden Pilgrimage (by counties). 

May 3-4. Greenville, Miss. Greenville Garden Club Festival (Gar- 
dens and homes open). 

May 8-9. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 15. Virginia Beach, Va. Seventh Annual Rose Show of th« 
Princess Anne Garden Club at the Cavalier Hotel. 

May 15-18. Kentucky. Tour of Old Homes, Gardens and Stock 
Farms sponsored by the Garden Club of Kentucky. 

May 21-22. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club of 
America. 


May 27-30. Asheville, N.C. Annual Meeting of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





| UPRIGHT JAPANESE YEW 

















Is it true that the apostle plant or 12 apostles blooms only once in 100 
years and is there anything unusual about its care? 

If, as in most cases, the name refers to the iris-like plant, Marica 
gracilis, it will bloom in February or March every year with reason- 
able care. Give it any good house plant soil, semi-shade or part sun 
with a little more when blooming and a little more water than most 
plants when it is growing actively. If necessary, repot in April or 
May. * * ’ * 

Can you tell me how to make the so-called gardenia-flowered narcissi 
bloom? 

There is no sure way to make them bloom. However, a good, 
deep, friable soil, some shade and a location where the soil does not 
dry out very often tends to encourage blooming. Mixing super- 


phosphate or bone meal into the soil also seems to help. 
* . * * 


Which is the oldest garden club in America? 

After careful consideration the committee of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, Inc., came to the conclusion that the 
Ladies Garden Club of Athens, Ga., is the first club, so far as can be 
ascertained, to have been organized under the name of a garden club 
and to have continuously fulfilled its functions as a garden club to 
the present time. Also, after careful consideration the Cambridge 
(Mass. ) Plant Club which is still older was determined to be the first 


club still existent to be organized for amateur plant study. 
* . * * 


I have several small pineapple-shaped growths on one of my spruce 
trees. Are they harmful and, if so, how can I stop them from spreading? 
They are probably the galls of the spruce gall aphid. Spray them 
in early Spring before growth starts with lime sulphur or a miscible 
oil spray according to the manufacturer's directions, taking particular 
care to cover the tips of the branches thoroughly. 
* * * * 

How should carrots be handled in order to use the foliage as a table 
centerpiece? 

Cut off the top inch or inch and a half of the carrot, and leaving 
the foliage intact, place it in a pot of ordinary garden soil. In this 
way the top may be used as a centerpiece for some time. 

. * * * 

Each Spring the squirrels dig up my newly-sprouted tulip bulbs and 
eat them. Can you tell me how to stop them? 

A large bed of tulips can be covered with wire screening of about 
half-inch mesh. This is especially effective if the ends of the wire are 
bent and forced down into the ground several inches to prevent the 
squirrels from digging down under the wire. Small numbers of 
bulbs can be enclosed in individual wire cages. 


Oriental Poppy Lists Are Planned 


The National Poppy Committee held a meeting at Van Wert, 
Ohio, March 14 and 15, to consider the preparation of careful 
descriptions of Oriental poppies. Each member of the committee has 
agreed to make a careful check of the colors and outstanding charac- 
teristics of the better varieties during the coming season. As this 
work will be done in various parts of the country, it will give a 
check on the performance of the plants under varying soil and 
climatic conditions. This data will be compared and co-ordinated 
after the blooming season and will form part of the check list and 
report which the committee plans to publish in the Fall. 

A test garden will be located at Auglaize Gardens, Van Wert, 
Ohio. This will not be a display garden but will be used to test the 
value and dependability of the standard and new varieties. They 
will be grown under number only, for fairness in judging. There is 
also a possibility of establishing two display gardens at public insti- 
tutions, one in the East and the other in the Central West. 

The membership of the National Poppy Committee is as follows: 
Karl Lorenz (chairman), Dayton, Ohio; A. E. Curtis (secretary), 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Roy V. Ashley, Battle Creek, Mich.; H. T. 
Beckman, Van Wert, Ohio; Roy Burk, Paulding, Ohio; Earl 
Jordan, Ashland, Ohio; Robert Schreiner, St. Paul, Minn.; John 
Siebenthaler, Dayton, Ohio. 


April 15, 1941 





(Taxus cuspidata capitata ) 

TREE FORM japanese Yew (Taxus Cuspidata) is 
undoubtedly the best hedge plant for northeastern 
America. It responds to shearing with a dense even 
textured surface. 

It grows in any known soil (best with humus), stands 
drought fairly well, or flood rather better. Needles do 
not suffer in severe winds as far north as New Hampshire. 

Set plants about 11, feet apart in a single row. 


Prices of Upright Japanese Yew 
(10) (25) (100) (1000) 


10 to 12 in. X (light) ......... --- $7.00 $25.00 $230.00 
2 eS Se eee $7.00 16.25 i ere 
Re ES eee 9.50 22.50 a <  sene 


(5 at 10 rate; 50 at 100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate) 


Kelsey’s 1941 Short Guide points the way to quality nursery 
products. Describes about 800 varieties of trees, shrubs, evergreens. 
Freely illustrated with color and photograph reproductions. Copy 
will be mailed on request. No other catalog like it. 


NOVELTIES: Viburnum Burk- Introducing 

woodi, Abelia Edward Goucher, Gables Hybrid Azaleas 
Wisteria praecox, Magnolia Result of 10 years’ labor. A dozen 
“Waterlily,” Kelsey Yew, Frank- kinds selected out of 250 hybrids. 


Include some really evergreen 


linia, Stewartia, rare Lilacs, Azaleas. All hardy to Boston. 
Laburnum, Howard Holly, Yew, Gorgeous colors. New 1941. See 


Brooms, etc. Horticulture, February 15, p. 73. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-L Church Street _ Est. 1878 New York City 

















You Can Control Garden Pests Easily with Just Two 


“ORTHO” SPRAYS 


Because “ORTHO” Sprays are chemically balanced and scientifically de- 
signed, you need only two—"EXTRAX” and “GREENOL’ to control most 
common garden pests. Solve the pest problem in your garden this summer 
this simple, inexpensive way—safe and easy to use. Complete directions on 
every package—buy your supply today. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


Elizabeth. A 








Enjoy the Charm of Wild 








Birds Without Interference 
from Squirrels and 
Other Pests. 





THE SQUIRREL’S DEFEAT 





Other practical feeders for all kinds of food 
ASK FOR OUR NEW FOLDER 


audubon g workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Shee: 














Price $4.25 plus 25c for packing and mail- 
ing up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 








GOOD ROSES ARE 
SCARCE THIS SEASON 


We have the finest selection in New 
England embracing all types in splen- 
did stock. Come and view our plants 


and be convinced as to QUALITY. 


Choice Flowering Shrubs. Large- 
Flowered Clematis in 25 varieties. 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and 
Rock Plants. Liliums and other Bulbs 
for Spring Plantings. Numerous Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogues on Request and we are 
always open for inspection. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET AT FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 


Luallg... 


Create The Premier Seal on every 
bale or package is your guar- 
antee of a superior Peat Moss 

produced under our special process 
of curing and manufacture. Write 
for free leaflet—“‘Uses of Peat Moss”. 













Premier Peat Moss Corporation 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 


AMERICAN GROWN BULBS 


Give perfect satisfaction in American 
gardens. Delivery is assured. 


TULIPS LILIES 
DAFFODILS 
SCILLAS MUSCARI 
IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Send for our new catalog illustrated in full 
color, listing a large selection of varieties. 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs since 1910 
R.F.D. 6 Box 516H Tacoma, Washington 


























YOUR Garden will grow better 


with this simple, proven glass protection: 


COBB wee GREENHOUSES 


» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
» Advance poem bo early Spring 
bulbs and pere: 
> Patent wires and double-thick glass 
are quickly assembled. 
> Strong, rigid, easily portable. 
> Supplies maximum = 
> Useful all year ‘round! 
You can place COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
end to end over rows of plants or seeds, or use them 
roy sh TENT pattern (shown) covers a space 12” wide, 
high at center. BARN pattern covers a space 24” 
an 19” high. Available with or without glass. 
Write for folder TODAY. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 80-H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 
or see your nearest dealer: 
LITTLE-TREE FA . Framingham Center, Mass. 
MAX SCHLING, 618 Madison 





ve., New York City 


Where to Get Rare Plants 


OR years Horticulture has carried notes 

about new, rare, fine, difficult or pleasing 
plants which various commentators boil over 
about in these hospitable pages but which 
most nurserymen cannot provide. As one of 
the contributors who fires up in this direction 
with great ease, I am compelled to say that 
many times I have not felt like telling the story 
of a good new thing because immediately 
some interested, thoughtful reader will ask 
where to get the plant and, inasmuch as my 
whereabouts are not concealed, I get the in- 
quiry. If I am very lucky, I know of some nur- 
seryman who has had the courage to grow a 
few plants of the sort mentioned and, inas- 
much as I have never been averse to furnishing 
wood for propagation to a well-fitted nur- 
seryman, these good things do get out. This I 
hold to be a very real compliment. 

Now my troubles are over or nearly over. 
The Arnold Arboretum has compiled in 
numbers two and three of Arnoldia, its 
unique publication, until recently named the 
Bulletin of Popular Information, informa- 
tion about the sources of rare woody plants. 
This listing is the result of Dr. Donald 
Wyman’s careful search through 35 current 
catalogues which go beyond the hydrangea 
““‘peegee”’ and the Berberis thunbergi stage. In 
this bulletin of 20 pages are printed in two 
alphabetical sequences the names of the 
nurserymen who are not afraid to grow new 
things and the things they grow. 

This means that when I feel impelled, as 
I expect to continue to be, to discuss some 
excellent plant like Clethra alnifolia rosea, 
it is possible to refer at once to the nursery 
which does have plants to sell. 

Dr. Wyman’s introduction of this ex- 
tremely valuable list invites correspondence 
with the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. He does not set a price, but as this 
extremely useful little magazine is only one 
dollar a year, any man whose plant conscience 
troubles him can square himself for the in- 
formation that will promptly and cheerfully 
be supplied him on application. 


—QJ. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Old Gardener says, “I wonder if the 
women’s hats were copied from modern 
flower arrangements or the flower arrange- 
ments from the women’s hats?” 
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DEFENSE 


begins in the 


HOME GARDEN 


This is the year to plant a Vegetable Garden! Even 
a plot 25’x 25’ will produce an abundance of fresh 
vegetables . . . straight from garden to table, richer 
in vitamins. They are lots of fun to raise. 


Breck’s “Back-Yard” Collection 


We offer this carefully selected list of Vegetable 
Seeds—many of them special strains which have 
won nation-wide recognition—at a great reduction 
in price. This is Breck’s way of encouraging home 
gardeners to “grow their own.” 


Here It Is! 


Fourteen varieties of quick-to-mature Vegetable 
Seeds that you can plant right now in the open 
ground. The regular price is $1.80, but we offer you 
this complete garden of fourteen vegetables for 
ONE DOLLAR! Planting sketch and full directions 
included. 


¥2 lb. Beans. Tendergreen 

1 pkt. Beets. Breck’s Beats All 

1 pkt. Carrots. Breck’s Golden Beauty 

¥2 lb. Corn. Breck’s Mass. Golden Bantam 
1 pkt. Cucumber. Straight-8 

1 pkt. Lettuce. May King, Breck’s Strain 

1 pkt. Onion. Breck’s Yellow Globe Danvers 
1 pkt. Parsley. Champion Moss Curled 

¥2 lb. Peas. Hundredfold (Early) 

1 pkt. Radish. Scarlet Globe 

1 pkt. Spinach. King of Denmark 

1 pkt. Squash. Giant Summer Crookneck 
1 pkt. Swiss Chard. Lucullus 

1 pkt. Turnip. Early Snowball 


SPECIAL all for $9 -00 


(We cannot make substitutions) Postpaid 














CACTI — The Modern House Plants 


Our new illustrated catalog of cacti and 
other succulents is different. Send for your 
copy. It is free. 


F. I. CARTER & SONS 


Box 133 Tewksbury, Mass. 








Taxus cuspidata capitata for trees or hedges 
may be had from 18 inches to 10 feet in 
height. 


Taxus cuspidata, the spreading form, for 
foundation planting or groups, in sizes 
from 15 inches to 10 feet in diameter. 


Taxus cuspidata nana, slow in growth, large 
plants attain the charming irregularity of 
old boxwood. 12 inches to 8 feet in spread. 


A catalog if desired. 


WEST NEWBURY 





YEWS — the Evergreens for every purpose 


The different forms and varieties are adaptable to both sunny and shady spots. 


We have all these Yews and all these sizes and will be glad to show them to you. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 


Taxus baccata repandens, of prostrate habit, 
are especially useful as a ground cover in 
shade. Sizes 15 inches to 7 feet. 

Taxus media hatfieldi, unequalled for low 
hedges as the bushy upright growth gives 
an immediate hedge. Sizes 15 inches to 
5 feet in height. 

Taxus media hicksi, narrower in habit than 
Hatfield, it has the same upright growth. 
Sizes 2 feet to 5 feet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEEDS of tender primulas sown in small greenhouses now will grow 
into flowering plants by the early part of next year. 


GARLIC and horseradish are no longer being imported and thus become 
likely side crops for the home vegetable grower. A little of each is 
enough, however. 


LOOK over neighboring plantings while they are in bloom and study 
flower show displays to determine a preferred list of daffodils for 
planting this Autumn. 


NEWLY set gladiolus corms and dahlia tubers will be benefited if 
watering is withheld until root growth is well started. Green dahlia 
plants should, of course, be watered. 


LILIES grown from seeds in home gardens will be less likely to be 
diseased. To gain experience, start off with seeds of the late flowering 
strain of Lilium formosanum, or L. regale. 


IF ORIENTAL poppies must be set in Spring, plan to put them out as 
early as possible. Poppy plants well established in pots are superior to 
bare-root field clumps for Spring planting. 


THOROUGH application of spray material is essential for pest control, 
but excessive drenching wastes costly material and, in some cases, may 
prove injurious to the plants being treated. 


SEEDS of dahlias or Korean chrysanthemums sown now will produce 
plants capable of blooming this year. All the resulting flowers will be 
interesting. Some of them may be outstanding. 


SCATTER a liberal handful of complete fertilizer around each estab- 
lished peony clump after growth starts in the Spring. Work it into 
the soil so that it does not touch the plant or roots. 

IN GARDENS where thrips are present, spray daylilies and Japanese 
iris with a rotenone preparation at intervals of ten days to two weeks 
starting with the first sign of growth in the Spring. 


CUCUMBERS, melons and squashes will require protection on cold 
nights if planted in the open before all danger of frost is passed. 
Various useful devices for covering them are on the market. 


ATTACK weeds as soon as they appear, especially those which may 
have resulted from seeds shaken out of hay which was used for Winter 
covering. Weeds can be eradicated most easily while small. 


AFTER uncovering and pruning rose beds, remove and burn all prun- 
ings and dead leaves. Spraying both plants and soil surface with a 
good fungicide is the first step in the season’s rose disease control 
program. 


CUTTING the soil between pricked off seedling plants about ten days 
before setting out will increase the number of small roots within each 
block of soil. The soil will thus be bound together and the roots 
protected at planting time. 

CHECK up on groups of named varieties of early-flowering bulbs for 
the presence of mixtures or volunteer type seedlings. Remove such 
stray plants on sight. Picking off of dead flowers will thwart self- 
seeding of such bulbs as chionodoxas. 

SHRUBS and trees weakened by pest attacks or unfavorable cultural 
conditions will respond to Spring feeding. Most of the commercial 
fertilizer formulas can well be applied at the rate of about two ounces 
per square foot for shrubs and one pound per inch of circumference 
for deciduous trees. Use half the latter amount for evergreen trees. 
Also, plan to water amply if the season turns dry. 

THIN older delphinium clumps to three or four strong shoots as soon 
as the new growth has reached a height of about a foot. Better flower 
spikes will result from this thinning. Stake these spikes by tying all 
of them loosely to one central stake. So tied the opposing forces will 
be in balance and the plants will be able to sway in the wind in a 
natural manner. 

WINTER-stored rose plants, newly arrived by express, are benefited by 
a plumping-up period before being planted. Moisten the packages and 
stand them in a cool, shaded, windless place until the buds start to 
break, or unpack and heel-in in moist sand or packing moss. When 
planting, prune back the tops, water-in thoroughly and hill dirt 
about the stem bases until growth is well started. 
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COVER—Magnolia splendor at Locarno on Lake 
Maggiore, Switzerland, where snow-capped moun- 
tains in the background form a superb contrast. 
Photograph by Steinemann, Locarno, Switzerland. 
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Flower 
Arrangements 
at the 
Boston 
Spring Show 


Mrs. Sherman Whipple arranged yellow 
callas, Lilium umbellatum, euphorbia 
sprays, white calla leaves and evergreen 
euonymus leaves for the Plymouth 
Garden Club in this interesting display. 


The Cohasset Garden Club exhibited a 
striking arrangement of strelitzia leaves, 
commonly known as bird of paradise, 
and large clusters of yellow and orange 
nasturtiums in an odd, round bowl. 











Calla lilies and birds of paradise are combined by Mrs. A buxom bouquet featuring roses, pansies, fuchsias and 
Joseph O’Hearn for the Garden Club of Winthrop’s snapdragons was exhibited by the Newburyport Garden 
Woman’s Club to make this stately arrangement. Club. Flowers were arranged by Mrs. Edward Little. 











Mrs. Harry K. Gardiner of the Swampscott Little A forced horse-chestnut blossom, lemons and aspidis- 
Garden Club used bryophyllum blossoms and foliage tra leaves make an unusual horizontal arrangement. 
of other succulents to make this modern arrangement. Cohasset Garden Club. Arranged by Mrs. David Reed. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE 22nd Annual National Flower Show which opened at 

Seattle, Wash., on March 23 made full use of the vast range of 
plant material available in the plant-growing establishments of 
horticulturally aggressive western Washington. The Seattle Park 
Department turned the stage of 
the civic auditorium into a replica 
of Snoqualmie Falls with Mount 
Rainier in the background. Aside 
from this feature, taken right out 
of the local landscape, the domi- 
nant note throughout the show was horticultural, in that rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and camellias were predominant. Yellow azaleas 
were featured with tall camellias in a garden setting staged by 
Glendale Greenhouses, Inc., of Seattle. 

The arboretum of the University of Washington staged a whole 
hillside of azaleas underplanted among tall trees and flowering 
shrubs. Rare species and varieties of rhododendrons were included 
in the exhibit of Fred Winters and Endre Ostbo, of Bellevue, Wash. 
The state’s own flower, the wild rhododendron, was featured in 
the exhibit of the State Flower Nursery, of Bothell, Wash. 

The rose and other plants prominent in the gardens of the Pacific 
Northwest were not neglected at Seattle. Mr. Bert Nicholas of 
Woodinville, Wash., staged a rose garden alotg the west wall 
of the auditorium featuring red standard roses rising above beds 
of well-grown hybrid teas. Glendale Greenhouses, of Seattle, also 
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staged an interesting rose garden planted entirely with polyanthas. 

Although the natural season for outdoor blooming of narcissi 
was almost past, the Puget Sound Bulb Growers Association put 
100 distinctive varieties on display. Tulips also were shown in a 
typical Dutch bulb garden setting 
by the Van Zonnevelds. 

Another local note was the 
prize-winning terminal moraine 
garden, staged by the Western unit 
of the American Rock Garden 
Society. Being located in a district where real, wild alpine conditions 
exist close by, the society's exhibit was a faithful copy of native 
conditions as found in the nearby mountains. 

The Seattle show also had excellent displays of orchids, carna- 
tions, cut roses and greenhouse plants without which no flower show 
can be considered worthy of the name. Orchids were shown by Chase 
Gardens of Eugene, Ore., in a true jungle setting. Prominent among 
the florists’ plants were anthuriums, which Armacost & Royston of 
West Los Angeles, Calif., staged in a tropical setting. 


Chicago’s Flower Show 


The architecture of the 1941 Chicago Flower Show with 
“Modern Trends’ as its theme was definitely contemporary, yet 
restrained enough, to provide conservative backgrounds for the 
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The central feature of the National Show in Seattle was a rhododendron-covered hillside with Mt. Rainier in the distance. 
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gardens. The general plan was developed in such a way that the 
entrance motif could be considered as a formal garden on a large 
estate, after which one progressed under a modern pergola into a 
formal entrance courtyard. Beyond this was a less formal group 
of gardens, the backgrounds of which were rather modest houses. 

Farther on, a group of separate small modern houses with very 
informal and almost woodsy settings terminated in the fine exhibit 
of the Forest Preserve District of Cook County. This general plan 
permitted a great variety of formal to informal gardens besides the 
diversity of background, interesting vistas, and an intimacy of 
closed-in areas which dispelled the extreme narrowness and length 
of the pier. 

Together with modern architecture, much more water than had 
been incorporated in recent shows was introduced. The entrance 
motif was designed to complement a long formal pool and the 
element of water was again recalled in another less formal pool 
farther on and lastly by a rustic pool and waterfall. 

There was a large gallery of arrangements and a hall given over 
to various types of table settings. Co-operating were the Chicago 
Park District, the Forest Preserve District of Cook County, the 
Morton Arboretum, the Allied Florists’ Association and four horti- 
cultural societies: the American Gardener's Association, North Shore 
Horticultural Society, National Association of Gardeners and Uni- 
versity Horticultural Society. 

The largest attendance in the show’s 15-year history was attained 
when 40,000 visitors viewed the exhibition the opening Sunday. 


Dallas Celebrates With a Flower Show 


Dallas, Texas, celebrated its 100th birthday on March 29 by 
opening a flower show which lived up to its ambitious name of 
“Gardens of the Americas.’” Exhibits gathered not only from Dallas 
but from points all over Texas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, from distant Mexico and from as far away 
as Canada occupied approximately one acre of floor space in the huge 
automobile building in the Texas State Fair Grounds. 

The most apt feature of the show was a replica of the cabin of 





Exhibit of the Kenilworth Garden Club which won the purple 
merit ribbon of the Garden Club of Illinois at the Chicago 
show. Snapdragons, daffodils, calendulas, lemons, limes, a 
green banana and a figurine make up the composition. 











Frost Diagram Evokes Frosty Comments 


OMMENTS on the frost map published in the March 15 
issue have convinced Horticulture’s editors that the 
weather is not the innocuous conversational subject which it 
usually is considered to be. Where ‘“‘in Heaven's name,” they 
were asked, did such “‘erroneous’’ information originate and 
why did this or that “‘fertile and beautiful county’’ get listed 
as being so frigid? 

As it happens, Horticulture’s map was adapted from a 
United States Weather Bureau chart showing the average 
dates of the last killing frosts in the Spring. Apparently, 
through over-generalization, local weather differences were 
overlooked by the map maker, which is the reason local 
sensibilities were aroused. An example of such a local varia- 
tion is Portland, Ore., where the average date of the last 
killing frost is March 13, although frosts have been recorded 
there on May 2. 




















John Neely Bryan, founder of the City of Dallas. Other interesting 
features were a reconstructed early Mexican kitchen, a black and 
white garden in the modern manner, a garden of St. Francis and a 
Guatemalan tropical garden. The garden of fountains with its 
magnolia trees was livened up by seven jets of water reaching to a 
height of some 38 feet. California sent an exhibit of cut flowers, 
while the Charleston House with its flower garden arrangement was 
reminiscent of the Old South. Richardson Wright of New York 
was chairman of the judges. 

The staging of this successful show represented the united efforts 
of Dallas business men, of local club women, and of the commercial 
horticulturists of the district. Mr. Joe E. Lambert, Jr., was execu- 
tive chairman and Mrs. George N. Aldrich acted as co-chairman. 
As part of the ceremony in connection with the city’s centennial, a 
huge candle standing on a birthday cake six feet high and ten feet 
in diameter and bedecked with about 100,000 sweet pea blossoms, 
was lighted by Mrs. Woodal Rogers, wife of the mayor of Dallas. 


The National Amaryllis Show in Florida 


The eighth annual National Amaryllis Show of the American 
Amaryllis Society on March 29 and 30 was featured by colorful 
displays of choice hybrid amaryllis and a special exhibit of new 
daffodil flowers shipped 3000 miles by air express from Jan de 
Graaff of the Oregon Bulb Farms, Sandy, Ore., to the Mead 
Botanical Gardens, Winter Park, Fla., site of the event. 

The daffodil flowers arrived in perfect condition and received an 
award of merit from the judges, who were T. H. Everett, horti- 
culturist of the New York Botanical Garden and Professor E. L. 
Lord, Orlando, Fla. 

R. W. Wheeler, Winter Park, and John R. Springer, Orlando, 
set up a large and elaborate exhibit of fancy hybrid amaryllis types 
which won an award of merit, highest show honor of the society. 
They also won the “‘best bloom’’ honor and two first class certifi- 
cates for individual flowers. 

An exhibit by Wheeler-Springer received 34 blue ribbons. 
Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, received ten blue ribbons. Other 
exhibitors were E. A. Peterson, Orlando; M. C. Varnier, Fort 
Pierce, Fla.; E. L. Lord, Orlando; L. S. Thornton, Orlando; Frank 
Vasku, Winter Park; W. H. Barnsley, Apopka, Fla., and William 
Cammack, Maitland, Fla. 

Las Positas Nursery of Santa Barbara, Calif., sent a spray of 
Bomarea acutifolia by air mail. 


Huge Garden at Detroit's Flower Show 


The Detroit Annual Spring Flower Show, which was held in 
Convention Hall from April 5 to 12, had as its feature exhibit the 
Chrysler Garden, which covered some 33,000 square feet. Staged 
by Werner Hoy and Thomas Berry in a hall hung with Spanish 
moss, this huge garden reproduced a portion of a teeming tropical 
jungle. Among its features were a mammoth waterfall leading down 
to a large pool and, as an additional feature, showed flamingoes and 
other fowl from the Belle Isle zoo in Detroit. (Go to Page 198.) 
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A terrace garden which was entered by the Barrington Garden Club at 
the Spring Flower Show in Chicago was one of the outstanding exhibits. 
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A naturalistic planting was set up by the University Horticultural Society 
at the Chicago show. Ferns were particularly conspicuous in this exhibit. 
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Wild birds as well were taken into serious consideration at the 
Detroit show. The Audubon Society staged an elaborate display of 
native birds at home, while a huge hall was given over to an immense 
collection of bird houses, exhibited by the public school children of 
Greater Detroit. 

Dr. Fred Miner of Flint, Mich., set up an old-time apothecary 
shop in which were exhibited dried herbs as well as living herb plants. 

Of all the large flower shows held this Spring, Detroit probably 
had the most extensive and best staged group of flower arrangements. 
It was also one of the few shows which engaged professional floral 
artists to judge amateur arrangement exhibits. Among the orchid 
exhibits were a few new seedlings, notably Brasso-cattleya Fantasia, 
which was shown by Leslie A. Green of Pontiac, Mich., and won 





A blue ribbon winner at the 1941 Chicage Flower Show. The 
curled calla and pandanus leaves, calla buds, and lime leaves 
were arranged in a yellow-green container, on a green velvet 
ground. Three limes, lime leaves and calla stems made the 
arrangement on the velvet, repeating the tones in the vase. 


“In Old Kentucky”, a colonial courtyard exhibit of the Wilbur Nurseries at the Spring Flower Show in St. Louis. 


the coveted award of the show, the Michigan Horticultural Society’s 
achievement award. 

The nurserymen of the Detroit area took particular interest in 
their show and staged annual gardens, rose gardens and other mani- 
festations of outdoor planting practice. Particularly interesting was 
the exhibit of the Greening Nursery Company of Monroe, Mich., 
which in two adjoining exhibits showed the same garden in both its 
Winter and Spring phases. The Detroit show was sponsored by the 
Michigan Horticultural Society, of which Mr. Earl L. Burke is 
president and Mr. Paul Krone is secretary. 


St. Louis Flower and Garden Show 


As at shows in all other parts of the country, the public turned out 
in increased numbers to visit this year’s Greater St. Louis Flower and 
Garden Show. In a building covering approximately two acres were 
staged ‘‘All-American Gardens.’ In this building the central mall, 
bordered on each side by a row of red-flowering peach and American 
arborvite, was laid out by the St. Louis Park Department. 

At the terminus of the mall was the terraced azalea garden staged 
by the Missouri Botanical Garden. Joseph Steur laid out a hydrangea 
garden in formal design for the St. Louis Board of Education green- 
houses, while William Brockman designed a well-planted dry wall 
garden. A Washington garden featuring boxwood hedges, white- 
flowering peach trees, lilacs, forsythias and evergreens won acclaim 
for the Greater St. Louis Association of Gardeners. 

There was also a blue and white garden and a semi-formal garden 
reminiscent of a scene “In Old Kentucky.”” The largest garden of all 
was a replica of an Ozark scene staged by the Greater St. Louis Land- 
scape and Nurserymen’s Association. With a frontage of 150 feet, 
this garden displayed an authentic Ozark log cabin with split rail 
fence near a trickling spring. Numerous smaller gardens of excel- 
lent quality were staged by both commercial and private exhibitors. 
Notable in the amateur section was the Williamsburg garden ex- 
hibited by the St. Louis Garden Club. 


Brooklyn Adopts the Forsythia 

A movement to plant forsythias all over Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
being sponsored by many prominent people of the borough includ- 
ing the president, the Honorable John Cashmore; the Honorable 
Robert Moses, park commissioner; and Dr. C. Stuart Gager, direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. President Cashmore made the 
first week of April the official planting time for the forsythia calling 
it Brooklyn's official flower. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden has made a large planting of 
forsythias, including all the different species. Forsythia intermedia 
spectabilis is the most popular and in many ways the most desir- 
able kind. It was developed as a seedling form of F. intermedia, 
which itself is a cross between the pendent F. suspensa and the erect, 
bushy species, F. viridissima. The variety spectabilis has larger 
flowers than any other kind and the color is particularly good. 
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Eprror’s Note: The Begonia Club is a unique 
organization. It has members in many different 
states but never holds a meeting. Letters are 
mailed from one member to another, each mem- 
ber adding her comments before putting it into 
the mail again. Much valuable information is 
assembled in this way and the following extracts 
have been compiled by the secretary of the 
club, Bessie Raymond Buxton, Peabody, Mass. 


ASSACHUSETTS. The superba be- 
gonia Kathi grows slowly here. It 
has been in a wardian case for a 
long time and still has only a few leaves but 
they are lovely long silver fingers with green 
veins. Superba Janice is a stronger grower. 
The leaves measure about four by six inches, 
are clear silver and are also green-veined. The 
new leaves are pink and silver. It is not de- 
ciduous like Kathi. Bertha von Lothringen or 
Perle de Lorraine is one of Lemoine’s hy- 
brids, produced in 1902, by crossing Begonia 
polyantha and B. dedalea, another Mexican 
species which was discovered in 1860. The 
plant is a low, bushy grower with dark green 
leaves marbled with chocolate, the only plant 
with such markings. 

Van-Ex was produced by Roy Berry of 
California in 1935 by crossing B. evansiana 
and a rex variety. The only effect of the 
B. evansiana, however, was to dwarf the rex, 
producing a miniature. An Eastern grower 
crossed B. incarnata with a rex begonia with 
similar results, showing the rex to be domi- 
nant in its characteristics. 

B. cathayana, a Chinese species, will toler- 
ate little sun. The shadiest corner of the 
greenhouse is best, and in the house a north- 
east window which gets only a gleam of 
morning sun. The velvety leaves should 
never be wet. B. sandersoni, on the other 
hand, is very different from B. incarnata 
sandersi. It was named for Sanderson, not 
Sanders. The small, serrate leaves are waxen 
in texture and the red flowers look as though 
made of sealing wax. It is difficult to grow 
but makes a nice basket plant for a north- 
east window. Cool, moist air is its chief 
requirement. It is properly called B. dig- 
williana and is a cross between B. fuchsioides 
and a semperflorens begonia. It is an English 
hybrid. The name digwilliana has also been 
erroneously applied to B. knowsleyana, also 
an English hybrid, sometimes called the 
holly-leaf begonia. It was named after 
Knowsley, the home of the Earl of Derby. 
The leaves are holly-like, glossy and some- 
what hairy. The flowers are white, tinted 
pink on the backs of the petals. 

B. incarnata sandersi is an improved B. 
incarnata and is a tall, shrubby grower with 
much larger, serrately edged, thin leaves and 
a profusion of large pink flowers in long- 
stemmed clusters. It is grown by greenhouse 
men for cut flowers. 

Southern California. Begonias grow best 
when they have a plentiful supply of leaf 
mold. The Bennett rubra is distinct from 
other rubras. The leaves are small, faintly 
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spotted, have wavy margins and the flowers 
are salmon-pink. It was originated in this 
section in 1932. 

An old begonia lover, William L. Decker 
of San Diego, died recently and Decker’s 
Select, sometimes called Decker’s Robusta, 
was named for him. It is a tall, bushy plant 
with dark green glossy leaves and carmine- 
pink flowers. 

One of the new begonias I am growing is 
Begonia coriacea of unknown origin. It is 
shrubby and spreading in growth and the 
thick waxen leaves are somewhat cupped. 
The stout stem is entirely hidden by large, 
papery, brown-veined stipules similar to 
those on B. venosa. The flowers are white. 
It stands dry house-air well. 

Northern California. My lath house proved 
too small. So, the roof has been raised two 
feet, giving the tall begonias a chance to 
stretch themselves. Palomar did better in a 
sunny south window in the house than in 
the lath house. 

At a local night school the instructor says 
if one wants plants to bloom, starve the roots 
or give them less sustenance than the leaves. 
Plants bloom better in the Summer because 
the sun feeds the leaves and dries out the soil 
so that less root food is available. He has no 
use for vitamin B: except for repotting. 
Then, it lessens the shock. 

Colorado. I have grown B. Compta for 
years and it has excellent foliage but no flow- 
ers, while Westport Beauty has one or two 
fertile blooms in almost every flower cluster 
but they do not mature. If I find slugs or sow 





The little-known Begonia venosa comes 
from Brazil by way of Kew Gardens. 
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bugs among my plants, I sprinkle the pests 
with salt and they just ‘‘dissolve.”’ 

Oklahoma. The Costa Rican seedlings are 
favorites of mine. I have twelve kinds from 
the seed sent me by the American Begonia 
Society last year. A rhizomatous sort is now 
in bloom. It is a well-branched plant in a 
five-inch pot. 

Tennessee. Pink Shasta is an excellent 
bloomer but the superbas rarely bloom, al- 
though they grow easily and make large 
plants. The Annie Laurie x B. dichroa hy- 
brid bloomed all year. In the house the flow- 
ers were pale pink but set in the shade in 
Summer, they changed to deep old-rose. 

Kansas. Our soil is a good, brown loam 
with clay in some sections. For my begonias 
I use one part leaf mold, two parts garden 
soil and a generous amount of sand. For some 
begonias I add ground limestone but not 
when the plants are small. I use no commer- 
cial fertilizers, for begonias do not need rich 
soil to produce flowers. 

Central California. Leaf mold and peat 
are chemically different. When begonias were 
first introduced into Europe they were grown 
in peat, later in leaf mold and then in loam. 
Peat is good if plant food is added, for Euro- 
pean peat lacks food value and American peat 
varies greatly. Canadian peat looks like Euro- 
pean peat but contains algz. 


A Little-Known Begonia 
EGONIA venosa is less well known than 
most begonias but its unusual beauty 
entitles it to more general knowledge. It was 
discovered on an island off the coast of Brazil 
by Professor Lofgren and was sent to Kew 
Gardens in England, in 1899, by Thomas 
Christy. It is stately and massive in its pro- 
portions. It branches only from the root and 
its thick, kidney-shaped leaves are covered 
with short white hairs giving it a frosted 
appearance. These leaves are olive-green, 
thickly felted beneath with a narrow band of 
light green on the edge and a hairline of light 
brown. The stout stem is bright green, al- 
most concealed by large papery stipules and 
is netted-veined in brown. 

The new leaves are tightly folded in these 
stipules, which are pale green at first but soon 
change to light brown. The leaves are folded 
along the lines of the veins and keep the folds 
until they are mature. Then, only the veins 
remain. The sweet-scented white flowers, 
borne on long pink stems, are terminal, ap- 
pear in mid-Winter and continue for several 
months. 

This begonia needs careful watering, be- 
cause of its succulent nature, and should not 
be sprayed unless absolutely necessary. The 
soil should have more sand than the average 
begonia and no fertilizer should be used. It is 
difficult to propagate. April and May are the 
best months. Set tip cuttings in coarse white 
sand and keep moist but not wet. 

—Bessie Raymond Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 











ACK in 1937 the Garden Club of Illinois 
paid tribute to Mrs. O. W. Dynes in the 
form of a life membership. The citation read 
at the presentation of the membership ex- 
pressed the club’s ‘‘appreciation of her fine 
and distinguished leader- 
ship.’” And well may the 
club and the whole horti- 
cultural fraternity of the 
Middle West have appre- 
ciated Mrs. Dynes’ leader- 
ship. She it was who 
assumed charge of the 
difficult project of put- 
ting on a flower show 
in Chicago in the fateful 
Spring of 1933. Despite 
the fact that on the day 
on which the show 
opened the banks started 
on holiday, the exhibi- 
tion was a success. In the 
years which followed, the 
Chicago show has become 
increasingly successful 
under Mrs. Dynes’ able 
and understanding leadership. As a result of 
these successes, the Garden Club of Illinois— 
sponsors of the Chicago show—have been 
put in a financial position to build the 60- 
acre Lincoln Memorial Garden at Springfield. 
Mrs. Dynes went on to be president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
in 1938. 

Aside from all her national prominence, 
Mrs, Dynes is known among her own neigh- 
bors as an enthusiastic gardener. She is also 
a leader in all movements to foster public 
park and ground developments in her own 
home community. 


Y OWN Spring tree plantings and 
Arbor Day advice usually depend 
upon the last arboretum I have visited. This 
year I shall put out some trees of Abies 
frasert of which I have found specimens on 
an estate in Milton, Mass., and in the arbore- 
tum at Warren, Me., just west of the 
Thomaston line, between the Oyster and 
Georges rivers along whose shores the In- 
dians from Old Town come regularly every 
August to get sweet grass for their basket 
work. 

A catalogue of this Knox Arboretum re- 
calls a pleasant visit I had last June with its 
director, Mr. N. W. Lermond, a man who is 
on the spot all Summer and in Winter col- 
lects shells in Florida. His arboretum list fills 
me with Arbor Day longings. Abies fraseri 
reminds me of the perfect Christmas greens, 
dark, radiant, persistent, polished green that 
I cannot have too much of at Christmas. 
I am surprised to find it as far north as 
Maine, for it belongs in Virginia. 

The limber pine, Pinus flexilis, of the 
Maine arboretum makes me wonder if it at 
all resembles P. contorta murrayana, the 





Mrs. O. W. Dynes. 


lodgepole pine of Colorado and Utah which 
is the delight of western squaws and eastern 
boy scouts. 

I also noted the beech plum in the Knox 
collection, possibly the most northern speci- 
men of the species, for 
Canada knows it not, and 
I resolved again to see 
what it will do on my 
few acres. If it once lined 
the roads in Scituate, 
Mass., and has_ been 
found inland as far as 
Middleboro, perhaps it 
might be happy with me 
nearer Boston. 

What I can do as 
surely as the Knox Arbo- 
retum is put out a few 
oleasters. They have a 
gray-green foliage that 
reminds me of far eastern 
olive trees and far western 
sage brush, and a perfume 
as worthy of being cap- 
tured and sold as that of 
the fiddlewood tree that grows wild all over 
the Bermuda Islands and to me has always 
been, the last word in perfume. 


HAVE always felt that economic consid- 

erations have blinded many gardeners to 
the landscape value of the apple tree. As far 
as form and beauty at flowering time are 
concerned, I have always been able to main- 
tain that here was an ideal plant for lawn 
use. I have not, however, found myself able 
to overcome the objection—held quite prop- 
erly by the observant—to its habit of drop- 
ping fruit down on the turf to interfere with 
the lawn mower and otherwise clutter up the 
floor of the outdoor living room. The sug- 
gestion that fruit thinning and the applica- 
tion of an adequate spray program might 
lead to fewer dropped fruits and the produc- 
tion of a usable crop has not seemed practical 
to most home gardeners. 

Now, however, science seems about to 
solve the problem of how to have apple blos- 
soms without the subsequent nuisance of un- 
wanted, worthless apples. In Michigan a 
number of investigators are playing with the 
idea of thinning the apple crop by killing a 
sufficient percentage of the fully opened 
blooms by application of a special spray. The 
trick is to get a spray concentration which 
will kill the flowers thus inhibiting fruit de- 
velopment but do no damage to leaves and 
stems. Report has it that these experiments 
have met with some success. To the layman it 
would seem that if apple blossoms were to 
be granted the gift of comprehension, they 
would shrivel up at once upon learning that 
they were being sprayed with dinitrocyclon- 
hexylphenol—if they did not, they certainly 
should after having a spray with such a 
weighty name put on them. 
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WAS impressed at several of the recent 

Spring flower shows by the public in- 
terest in small exhibits of small plants; plants 
capable of being grown successfully in the 
garden of the home grounds of ordinary size. 

The best index to the definite increase of 
interest of this sort is the exhibit of rock 
garden plants staged annually at the Boston 
show by Mr. W. N. Craig of Weymouth, 
Mass. Arranged simply, varying little in 
staging and always occupying the same 
location, Mr. Craig’s yearly presentation of 
perhaps 150 species and varieties has become 
something to look forward to in the Boston 
show. 

Having watched the popularity of this 
show fixture draw thicker crowds in each 
succeeding year, I am convinced that the 
basis of garden interest is the individual plant. 
Of course, we need gardens and spectacular 
exotic exhibits to demonstrate the uses of 
plants and to give scope to our shows but 
it is true that we all like to see those things 
which we can obtain readily and enjoy in 
our own gardens. 


HAVE just received the interesting in- 

formation that the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
which sponsors the National Flower Show, 
has already selected a date for its 1942 ex- 
hibition. It is planned to hold this show 
March 15 to 22 in the International Amphi- 
theater in Chicago. It has been suggested that 
Chicago should become the permanent home 
of this exhibition, a fact which may mean 
two annual Spring shows in the “Windy 
City.” 








Troublesome Words 


EW botanical names are mispro- 

nounced more often than the one 
spelled artemisia. Most garden makers 
and many speakers compress it into four 
syllables thus — ar-te-mees’-ya. Not- 
withstanding, all authorities on botant- 
cal names unite in saying that the word 
should have five sub-divisions, being 
pronounced ar-te-miz -i-a. Possibly the 
word is confused with nemesia, which 
is pronounced ne-mee’-she-a. 

All the artemisias are classed as 
wormwoods, but artemisia is really the 
Latin name of the mugwort, which ts 
applied to A. vulgaris, of which the va- 
riety lactiflora, introduced from China 
by the late E. H. Wilson, is one of the 
best. In this group, however, are many 
bitter or aromatic herbs, including tar- 
ragon. The classical wormwood is A. 
absinthium, an ingredient of absinthe. 
Many of the artemisias have a silvery 
coating on their leaves, an example be- 
ing the popular Silver King. 
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Faulty Seed-Sowing Advice 
EAR EDITOR—It seems to me that the 


standard seed sowing direction to “‘scat- 
ter thinly’’ is much too general a statement. 
Fresh, vital seeds vary considerably in normal 
germination rate from variety to variety. 
That this variation occurs is well known, 
but why do not the authors of garden arti- 
cles state this information for each kind of 
seed about which they give suggestions? 

As an amateur with decidedly limited time, 
means and equipment, it would have helped 
me if I could have learned before seeding 
that dianthus seed normally has a high ger- 
mination rate and should really be sown very 
thinly. I found the same to hold true for fox- 
glove, Campanula carpatica, fresh seeds of 
delphinium and the Johnny-jump-ups. 

I have also found that seeds of Viola 
cornuta and other sorts have only a moder- 
ate germination rate and can be economically 
sown thickly. Campanula carpatica alba ger- 
minates so poorly that it can be seeded five 
times as thickly as the blue form. 

These are just a few of my personal ob- 
servations in regard to a subject about which 
I would like to have the experts tell us more 
as the occasion arises. 


—Howard D. Roelofs. 
Glendale, Ohio. 


Annuals as House Plants 


EAR EDITOR —In Horticulture for 
February 1 was a letter about using 
annuals as house plants. Now I have in blos- 
som two excellent plants of nicotiana. These 
were small seedlings in the garden when frost 
came last Fall. I kept them in a cool room 
in the sun until about a month ago when I 
brought them into the living room. I always 
get good results with them. They do not 
grow as large as they do outdoors but the 
blossoms are just as sweet. 

As long ago as I can remember my mother 
kept a double yellow nasturtium over Winter 
in a sunny window. It was always full of 
blossoms. Now I find those which produce 
seeds also make just as good house plants. 

I also have a few plants of sweet alyssum 
and petunias in the house. Early in February 
I plant a few seeds of Harmony marigolds 
and by the time the plants are a few inches 
high the buds are beginning to show. Then 
they blossom indoors until time to put them 
out. 

I find that these annuals furnish reliable 
blossoming plants that fill in beautifully be- 
tween seasons and with foliage plants. I have 
not been without blossoms on petunias and 
nasturtiums since last October. I use rich 
garden loam with a little well-rotted cow 
manure and feed the plants about once a 
month with commercial fertilizer. 


—Esther C. Cushman. 
Lakewood, R. I. 
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Primulinus Gladioli Plentiful 


EAR EDITOR —Mr. B. Hammond 
Tracy of West Hartford, Conn., who 
wrote in the March | issue of Horticulture 
that he has not seen many primulinus gladioli 
at the flower shows recently, could not have 
paid a visit to the August show of the New 
England Gladiolus Society in Boston last 
year. If he had, he should have seen plenty of 
the primulinus gladioli, both in the specimen 
and arrangement classes. In the 1940 year- 
book of that society was also an article stress- 
ing the fact that the small-flowered varieties 
are much more effective than the large exhibi- 
tion gladioli for home decoration and named 
many varieties that are used. 

Mr. William E. Clark of Sharon, Mass., 
has long been a sponsor of the primulinus 
group, as has also Mr. C. W. Brown of 
Ashland, Mass. It is interesting to note that 
several of the growers this year have become 
aware of the fact that women like the small 
gladioli much better than they do the enor- 
mous stalks of Picardy and Bagdad and they 
are now beginning to list a few of this type 
in their catalogues. 

—Ruth P. Merry. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Coffee Seals for Tying Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I have discovered 

‘something which I think may help 
others. I use the metal bands that are found 
at the tops of coffee bags to fasten plants to 
stakes, except where the plants or stakes are 
too large. I have been using them for some 
time and like them very much. 


—Mrs. W. B. Snavely. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Flower Arrangements by Color 


EAR EDITOR—There has been much 
discussion recently regarding the real 
value to garden lovers of amateur flower 
shows. A garden group that had studied and 
enjoyed the color work presented by Miss 
Grace Cornell at the Metropolitan Museum, 
decided to attempt to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of combining various flowers accord- 
ing to the ten-hue color chart, an interesting 
project. 

In the center of the hall in which the ex- 
hibition was staged, stood a large color chart 
composed of flowers and greens correspond- 
ing to the colors on the chart. The first class 
called for color combinations as follows: 

Analogous cool hues. 

Analogous warm hues. 

Opposing strong hues. 

Opposing delicate hues. 

Triads. 

Each classification card had placed upon 
it a chart showing the colors which were 
required. 

In the horticultural section the schedule 
called for “‘A specimen or specimens of any 
one kind of flower arranged for presenta- 
tion.”’ The presentation idea was borrowed 
from Dr. R. C. Allen, who has stressed the 
point of exhibiting horticultural specimens 
so as to enhance the beauty of the flower, and 
scorned, as he expressed it, “‘a few sweet peas 
exhibited in a milk bottle.”” Some of these 
exhibits were as beautiful as though arranged 
for competition. 

While there were various other classes, 
those mentioned called forth the most com- 
ment and seemed to arouse an interest that is 
far too often lacking in the conventional 
flower shows. 


—The Rockland County Diggers. 
Palisades, N. Y. 








are playing “‘Spades are Trumps.” 


we mean to do—WIN THE WAR. 


Worplesdon, Surrey, England. 








Appeal From an English Garden Club 


EAR EDITOR—As you are aware, we island dwellers are now faced with a time 
when, for our health and very existence, we must depend very largely on home- 
produced food. All of us who cannot fight are digging for our lives, and in the game we | 


At some seasons of the year we have a glut of fruit and vegetables which, unless we 
can preserve them quickly, must be wasted. The most satisfactory way of preservation 
is by canning but so far we have not been able to purchase over here a fool-proof 
machine. The only safe one is made in your country. 

It has struck me that as all keen gardeners are brothers at heart, some of this family 
on your side of the Atlantic may be willing to stretch out their hands to their brethren 
over here and suggest some plan by which we can obtain the canners and steam pressure 
boilers of which we are in such urgent need. 

A friend sends me copies of Horticulture twice a month and I feel a word in your 
paper will call public attention to the matter and do a lot to help us in doing what 








Yours faithfully, 


—NMrs. Alan Gardner, 
Surrey Ladies’ Gardening Club. 
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Home-Grown Beets and Carrots 


EETS and carrots are among the vegeta- 
bles that should be started early. Both 
should be grown with the idea of having the 
tender young specimens all Summer and a 
good crop to keep for Winter use. They can 
be planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked. 

A fact about beet seed that many people 
do not seem to know is that it is a kind of 
pod containing several germs, each of which 
will sprout. Plant the seed about an inch apart 
and when the plants commence to show 
themselves above the ground, thin them so 
that four inches is allowed between each 
plant. The plants removed by thinning are 
delicious as greens when cooked. Plant the 
beet seed about an inch deep. 

Successive plantings of beets and carrots 
should be made during the Summer as they 
grow fairly rapid!y. Perhaps the best beet to 
grow for all crops is Crosby’s Egyptian, 
which normally matures in 60 days, provid- 
ing the conditions are favorable. Detroit Dark 
Red is very good for beet greens and the beets 
themselves are excellent. 

Early July is the best time to plant the 
main crop for storage. 

One of the best carrots to plant first, as it 
comes along very fast, is the French Forcing 
carrot, but at the same time one should plant 
Red Cored Chantenay or a similar variety 
for a later crop. Continue to plant at intervals 
through the season. 


Spinach and Near-Spinach 


NE of the hardiest vegetables, one which 

can be planted just as soon as the 

ground is not sticky, is spinach. If greens are 

liked, it is one of the most satisfactory of 
crops. 

Sow spinach seed in the open ground 
where the plants are to remain. It is necessary 
to thin the seedlings to about three inches 
between each plant and it is well to make 
two or three sowings, ten days apart, to in- 
sure a continuous early crop. 

Spinach does not grow well in hot 
weather, becoming tough and going to seed 
quickly. For this reason, wise gardeners plant 
the so-called New Zealand spinach later in 
the season. That is not a true spinach but is 
a very satisfactory substitute. This ‘‘spinach”’ 
will thrive in hot weather and will not be- 
come tough at any time. 

The one great advantage that New Zea- 
land spinach has over most garden vegeta- 
bles is that sowing a single row is enough. 
New growth appears continually through- 
out the season if only the leaves are removed 
as needed, the roots not being disturbed. This 
makes this variety an extra good vegetable for 
the small garden as little space is required to 
grow enough for the entire family. If the land 
is rich it is often possible to pick as much as a 
peck of greens from one plant alone several 
times during the season. 


Sow the seeds early in May and thin the 
plants to 16 or 18 inches in the row, as they 
grow very luxuriantly in rich soil. It is well 
to put a little nitrate of soda at the base of 
the plants several times during the Summer. 
Growth will be increased, but one must take 
care that none gets on the stalks. Apply it 
just before a rain to get the best results. 


Growing Vegetables Saves Time 


ASED upon careful tests and studies, the 
School of Living at Suffern, N. Y., re- 
ports that a vegetable garden can save the 
average family from $58.48 to $100.11 a 
year. At the same time it will provide over 
400 pounds more vegetables than are con- 
sumed by most city families during a like 








period. Typical of the report is the fol- 
lowing: 

The studies of the school show that the quan- 
tity of vegetables now purchased by the typical 
American family, including canned, bottled and 
dried, can be grown and harvested in less than two 
weeks’ time per year. Actually the total amount 
of time necessary for planting, caring for and har- 
vesting a vegetable garden is less than that com- 
monly occupied in shopping in the retail market. 

As to the quality of home-grown vegeta- 
bles compared with those obtained in the 
market the bulletin states: 

You learn what really fresh vegetables taste like. 
Peas, corn, lima beans, string beans and the rest of 
the vegetable family lose more than half their 
delicious flavor a few hours after picking. ‘‘Half 
an hour from vine to pot’”’ is a wise saying of 
country folk whose meaning has been entirely lost 
to the modern race of city and country buyers of 
so-called ‘‘fresh’’ fruits and vegetables. 








leaf spot. 





Carrot Characteristics 


No. 1. Bunching—Roots, 8 inches long and 114 to 14 inches in diameter, nearly 
cylindrical with rounded shoulders and stump-rooted, smooth and nearly free from 
hair roots and side root scars. Tops, short but strong. Susceptible to leaf spot. 


No. 2. Nantes Long—Rapid-growing variety, practically coreless and of the highest 
quality, flavor and texture. Root, 6144 to 7 inches long and 1 to 14% inches in 
diameter, cylindrical and distinctly stump-rooted. Tops, small. 


No. 3. Imperator—Roots, 7 to 814 inches long, 114 to 2 inches at shoulder, uni- 
formly tapered to a semi-blunt end. Flesh, rich orange in color, fine grained, tender. 
Core, indistinct. Tops, medium in size, strong. Partially resistant to Cercospora 





No.4. Chantenay (Red Cored)—Productive and of good quality. Roots, 514 inches 
long and 2 to 24 inches in diameter, at the crown, tapering to 1 to 114 inches with 
a blunt bottom which tapers to a decided rat tail. Crown, small and slightly sunken. 
Used as an early bunching carrot. 


No.5. Danvers (Red Cored)—Half long, late variety of exceptional quality adapted 
to Fall use or Winter storage. Roots, 7 to 714 inches long and somewhat stump- 
rooted. Crown, full, 2 to 24% inches in diameter. Flesh, bright orange-scarlet. Tops, 
medium large. 


No.6. Hutchinson—Late heavy-yielding variety for Fall use and Winter storage, 
cylindrical root 10 to 14 inches in length and 1 to 2 inches in diameter with an 
abrupt stump end. Flesh, deep orange, tender and of good quality when properly 
grown in a deep, friable soil well supplied with moisture. Roots should not stand 
more than | to 14 inches apart to avoid oversize and coarse growth. Tops, medium 
size, strong, vigorous. Highly resistant to leaf spot. 
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VARIETY AMONG THE BRAMBLES — 


attractiveness and quality of that 

grown in one’s own back yard. Tree 
fruits take considerable space and in addition 
are difficult to care for. The bramble fruits 
take little room and with the proper atten- 
tion should produce satisfactory crops. 

Red raspberries are especially popular. 
Modern varieties, however, must have con- 
siderable resistance to mosaic in order to sur- 
vive and in order to be attractive they must 
be large in size. Unfortunately, the old rasp- 
berry flavor is largely lacking, although they 
look attractive and feel good going down. 

The Latham has been standard for about 
20 years. It was originated at the Minnesota 
fruit breeding farm in 1908 and is the result 
of a cross between the King and London va- 
rieties. A vigorous grower, it is fairly hardy 
and somewhat resistant to mosaic. The fruit 
is large but somewhat inclined to crumble. 
Although a large number of “‘improved’’ va- 
rieties have been introduced since 1920, 
Latham is still the standard red raspberry and 
the most likely to be satisfactory under aver- 
age conditions. 

Newburgh, however, has replaced Latham 
in some sections. It has a little better quality. 
It was introduced by the New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva about 1929. It has a 
tendency to grow too tall, thus requiring sup- 
port or else the weight of the fruit will bend 
the canes to the ground. The canes should 
be cut back a third in early Spring. 

Other varieties worth trying are Chief, 
Marcy and Taylor. The New York Experi- 
ment Station is at the present time conduct- 
ing extensive trials of small fruit seedlings 
and hopes to have better varieties for early 
release. 


N* PURCHASED fruit can equal the 


HE roots of raspberries may live for 

many years but the canes are biennial. 
Therefore, the first operation in pruning is to 
remove the old canes that have produced their 
crop. This should be done after the last pick- 
ing but can be left until the following Spring. 
Thin out all weak, spindly canes and remove 
those that are outside the rows. As soon as 
the Spring growth has started cut out the 
dead stalks. 

Black raspberries are not as common as 
the red-berried kinds. They usually yield bet- 
ter crops and are unexcelled for jams and 
jellies. Unfortunately, black caps are severely 
damaged by. mosaic and other diseases. As 
they are not as well known, there is little 
demand for the berries or plants. 

Plum Farmer is an old variety that has 
proved satisfactory under New England con- 
ditions for 40 years. Cumberland is another 
old variety planted widely but very suscepti- 
ble to disease. Logan and Shuttleworth are 
promising varieties suggested for tria! only. 

The New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva has some promising seedlings. Among 
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Raspberries, blackberries and allied fruits 


may well have a place in home gardens 


those available are Bristol, Naples, Dundee 
and Evans. 

Purple raspberries are the result of crosses 
between the red and black varieties. In gen- 
eral, they are less hardy but are tremendous 
yielders. Therefore, they should be planted 
where the Winters are not too severe. 

Sodus is a cross between Dundee and New- 
burgh. It should replace the old standard va- 
riety Columbian of which all the available 
stock is diseased. Sodus is the heaviest yield- 
ing of all raspberries, producing a large, firm 
berry of good quality. 

Marion is a new variety with extra large 
berries but it has not been out long enough 
for a satisfactory trial. 

Black and purple raspberries should be 
headed back by pinching off the tips of the 
new canes when they are about two to two 
and a half feet tall, which is usually about 
harvest time. The canes branch out after tip- 
ping and the following Spring the laterals 
should be pinched back a few inches. Old 
canes should be removed as with red rasp- 
berries. 


LL raspberries can be grown successfully 
on a variety of soils. Since the plants 

are strong feeders, a soil well filled with 
plant food is essential. New canes grow and 
old canes bear fruit at a season when rainfall 
is light. Therefore, an abundant supply of 
moisture is important. Yet, the plants will 
not grow satisfactorily in a heavy, wet soil. 
Sufficient cultivation to keep weeds from get- 
ting a start is important. Cultivate as shal- 
lowly as possible. Many growers are finding 





The Newburgh is a well-established 
and very satisfactory red raspberry. 
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Do you want your lawn to be a 
thick, closely-woven carpet of rich 
emérald-green? Then feed Loma~— 
the complete plant food —a bal- 
anced ration containing scientifi- 
cally correct proportions of all 
the elements needed for luxurious, 
lasting growth. Marvelous for 
flowers, shrubs, trees, fruits and 
vegetables, too. 


Loma 


Plant Food 
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The COLDWELL 





$107-50 Delivered 
(Prices slightly higher West of the Mississippi) 


for Economy 


@ The new Coldwell BEAR is not 
only a “bear for work’ due to its 
sturdy construction —it’s easy to 
handle, cuts evenly, rolls neatly 
and trims around shrubs, trees, 
walks and flower beds. 21” cut, 5 
blades, air-cooled oy & Stratton 
motor; capacity 2 to acres per 
day with only % a. a fuel per 
ten hours. Low first cost and up- 
keep expense make the Bear the 
ideal Power Mower. Other Power 
and Hand Mowers for every size 
of lawn. Write to Dept. H4 for 
complete information. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
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t°s as 
easy as this! 





At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
He'll 


escort you through our private pas- 


and say “Hotel Roosevelt”... 


sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 


lobby... 
and complete comfort... 


Time-saving convenience 
Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 
shower, $4.00 . . . With tub and 
shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 





a heavy mulch of straw, hay or leaves better 
and cheaper than cultivating. Weeds tend to 
come through such a mulch the first year or 
two and it may be necessary to add more or 
lift up the mulch and drop it over the weeds 
to smother them. 

Raspberries are propagated by transplant- 
ing suckers. A new bed should be started as 
early as possible in the Spring. In the large 
garden plants should be set two to three feet 
apart in rows six to eight feet apart. The 
plants will then fill in and the width of the 
rows may be adjusted to suit the grower by 
cutting out the suckers as they appear. In the 
back yard garden it makes little difference 
how the bed is kept so long as the pruning 
rules are followed. 

Winterkilling is one of the most serious 
troubles. Abundant Autumn rains or too 
much nitrogen may cause soft growth sus- 
ceptible to Winter injury. Little can be done 
about the former but fertilizers such as poul- 
try manure and chemical mixtures high in 
nitrogen must be used with moderation. I 
suggest about three pounds of a 4-12-4 mix- 
ture per 100 square feet early in the Spring 
or, if manure is available, apply it in the late 
Fall and use three pounds of superphosphate 
per 100 square feet with it. 

Brambles are subject to a number of serious 
diseases and insects. One should cut out im- 
mediately all canes that show any signs of 
wilting or a crumpled abnormal leaf growth 
with the tip leaves mottled yellow and green. 
They should be sprayed or dusted thoroughly 
with a copper-lime-arsenate or a _ sulfur- 
arsenate three times—-when the leaves are al- 
most fully out, just before the flowers open 
and when the berries are the size of peas. 

Everbearing red raspberries are varieties 
that produce fruit on the new canes in the 
Fall. The following Spring the same canes 
branch and produce a crop like other red 
raspberries. They are not particularly relia- 
ble and, although some growers have had 
success with them, they cannot be recom- 
mended for planting in quantity. 


LACKBERRIES have been discriminated 
against because of the large number of 
coarse thorns on the plants, the poor quality 
of the old varieties and the poor keeping 
qualities of the new varieties. They are vigor- 
ous growers and must be kept within bounds 
or they will not only make it difficult to pick 
the fruit but will crowd each other and make 
a dense thicket. In the Spring take out the old 
canes and all weak growth, leaving husky 
well-branched canes about a foot apart. Cut 
back the branches to about 12 inches. About 
the middle of June start pinching back the 
new shoots at about three feet. Otherwise, 
their care is the same as for raspberries. 
Eldorado is an old variety still recom- 
mended for planting. Alfred is a chance seed- 
ling from Alfred, Mich., that is supplanting 
Eldorado in many sections. The core is 
smaller, the seeds not as objectionable and the 
quality and productiveness are high. Early 
Harvest is an early variety of fair quality. 
Blowers is an old variety still planted in 
some sections. 
Dewberries are trailing blackberries that 
grow along the railroad tracks and other 
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places where there is little or no soil. Culti- 
vated varieties are not hardy in the North 
but are grown throughout the South and 
West where they have become popular be- 
cause of the large, luscious fruit. Instead of 
making stocky bush-like canes, the plants 
form vines which must be tied up to stakes 
or a support of some sort. If each plant is 
tied to a stake six to seven feet tall, pruning 
and picking are much simplified. The berries 
mature earlier than those of blackberries. The 
pruning is best done after the berries are 
picked. The old wood should be removed 
entirely. In order not to injure the new 
shoots, it is usually necessary to cut the old 
vines into short pieces. In the Spring three 
to five strong new canes are tied to the stake. 

Dewberries must be well protected in the 
Winter, preferably with soil. In some of the 
more mild sections such as Cape Cod, dew- 
berries, youngberries, boysenberries and nec- 
tarberries may be grown successfully with a 
straw covering. As these berries sometimes 
do not fruit well owing to poor pollination, 
it is desirable to plant more than one variety 
in a bed. Lucretia is the standard variety. 

The youngberry is an improved dewberry, 
a little larger in size and a little better in 
flavor. A thornless youngberry is listed by 
some nurseries. Its advantage is obvious, pro- 
vided the size and quality are the same. 

The boysenberry is a glorified youngberry 
that is being extensively advertised by many 
nurseries. By some it is even recommended 
for planting in the North but there is con- 
siderable doubt as to its actual hardiness. A 
thornless boysenberry is also available. 

All the adjectives possible have been used 
up in the description of the boysenberry and 
I am sure I do not know how the intro- 
ducers are going to describe the new super- 
boysenberry or nectarberry. According to the 

















Write today for Special 
Xmas Tree Bulletin. 


It is not too late to plant. 
Per 1000 









4 yr. Norway Spruce 6-14” $11.00 
2 yr. Am. Red Pine 8- 4” 8.00 
2 yr. Scotch Pine 4- 6” 8.00 
2 yr. Colo. Blue Spruce 2- 3” 8.00 


Write for complete stock list 
including ornamental liners 


MUSSER FORESTS INC. 


Indiana Pennsylvania 
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the combination spray, 
TRI- _o better roses. Controls 


helps in- 
ildew; kills many 
i. “Eeoomical easy to apply 


= Buy 
_ ith water and spray. 
at garden “pagel Write for free bulletin on 
Rose Culture. ——_ 
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ORGANO 





the new packaged 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 


made by 


CONTROLLED 
COMPOSTING 


without destructive 
artificial heat 


Organo supplies chemical plant food elements 
(individual formule to meet your needs). Its 
base is a rich soil-building humus. It contains 
life-giving bacteria, and vitalizes your soil 
with hormones, enzymes and vitamins. 
Clean, odorless, easy to handle. Write for 


circulars. 
ORGANO 
617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, 
Orlando, Florida 








There's almost no limit to arrangements 
you can make with famous Dazey 
Flower Holders. Largest variety made, 
including unique, exclusive leaf shapes 
and combination types—choice of mesh 
or needlesharp construction. FREE 
ARRANGEMENT BOOK—containing 
arrangements and valuable tips. Ask 
for Dazey ‘“Flowercraft” booklet at 
your store or send 3c stamp (for mail- 














843 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
AT Your DEALER 





$1-00 — SIBERIAN IRIS — $1-90 


PLANT NOW — Summer Sky, white and palest 
blue, $1.00; Caesar, fine dark blue-purple, 25c; 
Kootenay, brightest blue, 35c. 

These 3 (large plants) for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Catalogue on Request—OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


(Daylilies and Iris) 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 








Ae for FREE Catalog! 


Spades, Trowels, Hand Oultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and 
Lawn Equipment. 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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descriptions, this berry is an inch in diameter 
and two inches long, ‘‘melting into the most 
wonderful nectar imaginable when placed in 
the mouth.” It is another glorified young- 
berry with a slightly different flavor. If any 
have grown the dewberry, youngberry, boy- 
senberry or nectarberry, I would appreciate 
hearing from them. 

The loganberry is another that one fre- 
quently hears about because of the jars of 
juice, jam and jelly found in grocery stores. 
This berry is an old timer. The seed was 
planted in 1889 by a Judge Logan of Santa 
Cruz, Cal. At first he thought it was a cross 
between a trailing blackberry and a red rasp- 
berry but it is now considered merely a red- 
fruited variety of the Pacific Coast trailing 
blackberry. The loganberry is extensively cul- 
tivated along the Pacific Coast up into Brit- 
ish Columbia but is not recommended for 
New England planting. 


—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Buxom Bouquets of Other Days 


HE adherents of the buxom bouquet type 

of flower arrangement could find ample 
justification for their ideas as to the use of 
abundant bloom at the recent exhibition of 
books, drawings and prints showing the his- 
tory of plant illustration to 1850, at the 
Grolier Club in New York. A committee of 
the club worked with many prominent gar- 
den club executives in selecting the volumes, 
showing the early black and white drawings, 
and later as color entered into illustration, 
many gorgeous French, English and Currier 
and Ives reproductions of solid groups of 
gergeous blooms, fully conveying the idea 
that our ancestors enjoyed an abundance of 
flowers in their floral arrangements. Is it not 
possible that the wearers of the kimona 
turned to a few bare twigs in a pot, to show 
their appreciation for the beauty of growth 
because that was all they had? 

I have watched patient growers with a 
five-foot square area on a wooden stoop in 
Yokohama carefully cultivating with ardor 
a few twigs. In Nikko I once bought away 
from a wood carver by increased offers, a 
peculiar iron pot which held a few bare 
branches on which he could rest his eyes as a 
symbol of the great floral out-of-doors as he 
clouded the place with sawdust. He claimed 
the pot belonged to his ancestors, hence the 
price. It may be that I should have left it 
with him as the pot would have cheered him 
with its ancestral connection and twigs, as he 
worked, more than it was useful to me deco- 
rating a bookcase top. 

The thought comes that if economic con- 
ditions had permitted, the two would have 
preferred the glowing colors of the bouquet 
to these twigs of suggestion. Therefore, it 
would seem that out of our own full green- 
houses and heavy laden fields of flowers we 
are not called by necessity to the twigs, and 
this Grolier Club exposition of the past 
glories, proves the contention that such were 
the views of our ancestors. 


—Paul E. Vernon. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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20 EXTREMELY 
RARE ALPINES 


You will have to search the nurseries 
of America from coast to coast to find 
the following 


ROCK GARDEN GEMS 
You can buy them all at 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST 


NURSERY 
DMOUROMO TAMTTIDGER .... o.ccsccccccccecs $.50 
IIE o o-G «6 sin nc cuccvsscesce 35 
ee ci wns i cee eeesne see ee 50 
Calamintha giabella .................. 35 
Diapensia lappomica .............cce0 1.00 
Epilobium Fleischeri ................. 715 
on. Shc cccseesescoones -50 
Hedysarum boreale rosea ............. 75 
BRIOPOOIIM WEIOGUM 2... occ cc cece cccce 50 
pe 25 
Limonium binervosum ............... 50 
Loiseleuria procumbens .............. 1.00 
Micromeria croatica .................. 50 
Primula mistassinica ................. 715 
Primula sieboldi alba ................. 715 
Ramondia pyrenaica ................. 1.00 
Saxifraga oppositifolia ............... 1.00 
Saxifraga Tumbling Waters .......... 1.50 
Senecio tyrolensis .................... 50 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idea .......... ee 15 


The above are but a score of the more 
than 1000 varieties of Rock Plants offered 
in our new 1941 Catalog, listing not only 
America’s Largest Collection of Rock 
Plants, but also a large list of Extra Hardy 
Border Perennials, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Trees and Fruit stock. Catalog free east of 
Rockies, 20c west of Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Barre, Vermont Dept. H 








Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 55c, 5 Ibs., $2.65, 10 Ibs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


Write for FREE 1941 Catalogue for 
a complete line of Lawn Equipment. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
, “New England's Leading Seed Store” 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 











PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.25 
250 large plants $4.25 
We pay Transportation charges 
Send your order today, and get to know Pitzonka’s 
Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for our illustrated 

Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. BOX H BRISTOL, PENNA. 




















BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


“Yard boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden — 
paper, leaves, rags, gar- 
bage. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—tf.o.b. New York 
No. 1—1)% bu., wt. 70 lbs., 


$25.00 

No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 lbs., 
$34.50 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 lbs., 
$54.00 

Write for descriptive cireular 


J, W. FISKE Iron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Specialists in Ornamental Work 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 
Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Mocre Penna. 








GROW 
Party Flowers 





@ It’s a simple matter to raise clean, 
healthy party flowers the scientific way. 
Just give your flowers the average care 
and Seni applications of POMO- 
GREEN devith nicotine). It’s the way 
professional growers control and kill all 
flower diseases and pests. 

Complete ALL-IN-ONE protection 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) gives com- 
plete protection against black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all leaf-eating insects. No other 
preparations, or mixing is necessary...Simply 
spray or dust the plants. 
POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) is leaf-green in 
color...is not conspicu- 
ous. Has highest en- 
dorsement of American 
Rose Society. Complete 
directions on every can. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


or Send Coupon 





Garden Clubs write for 
special quantity discounts. 
Lh hhh YY eeenr teeagheeeccccceses 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & ; 
CHEMICAL OO,, Inc. Dept. B ‘hip had. tne 
Middleport, N. Y. (4 ‘ ping Charges 

Attached find $ 4 ) . ite 
Pe eg mt ay | am payment for item 
Name 

ro 


Street 


City and State ~~ 


() 1 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
E ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

C) 1 Ib. can of Pomo-Gréén with Nicotine 75c 

C) S Ibs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 


C) Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 
POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 


Books About Southern Gardens 


HE following books on the lovely gar- 
dens of the South and their history are in 
the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass.: 
Beautiful gardens in America, by L. Shelton. 
1924. 


A brief and true report for the traveller concern- 
ing Williamsburg, by Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc. 1936. 


Carolina gardens, by E. T. H. Shaffer. 1937. 


Charleston: azaleas and old bricks, by B. Wootten 
and S. G. Stoney. 1939. 


Charleston, historic city of gardens, by W. O. 
Stevens. 1939. 


Garden history of Georgia, 1733-1933, by L. M. 
Cooney. 1933. 


Gardener's travel book, by E. I. Farrington. 
1938. 


Gardens in America, by M. Cran. 1932. 

Gardens of colony and state, by Garden Club of 
America. 1934. vol. 2. 

Germantown gardens and gardeners, by E. C. 
Jellett. 1914. 

Historic gardens of Virginia, by the James River 
Garden Club. 1923. 

History of homes and gardens of Tennessee, by 
the Garden Study Club of Nashville. 1936. 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia, by the 
Virginia Gardens Club. 1930. 

In Lower Florida wilds, by C. T. Simpson. 1920. 

John and William Bartram, by E. Earnest. 1940. 

Maryland gardens and houses, by the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Maryland. 1938. 

Old gardens in and about Philadelphia, by J. T. 
Faris. 1932. 

Old homes and gardens of North Carolina, by A. 
Henderson and B. Wootten. 1939. 

Old Kentucky homes and gardens, by E. P. 
Thomas. 1939. 

Plant world in Florida, by H. Nehrling. 1933. 

Portraits of Philadelphia gardens, by L. and J. 
Bush-Brown. 1929. 

a of the national parks, by H. James. 
1 : 

So you're going south! by C. Laughlin. 1940. 
Some gardens and mansions of Maryland, by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 1930. 

Suwannee River, strange green land, by C. H. 
Matschat. 1938. 

—_ of William Bartram, by W. Bartram. 
1928 

Williamsburg, today and yesterday, by Mrs. G. N. 
Rosé. 1940. 

Williamsburg, Va., a brief study in photographs, 
by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 1939. 


Information about obtaining any of these 
books will be gladly supplied on request. 


I want a garden 
A place where one may see, 

The miracle of bursting life, 
In plant and shrub and tree, 

And all my friends shall have a part 
In all a garden brings, 

Of buds and flowers and happiness— 
The charm of growing things. 

—Anonymous. 











GILLETT’S 


For distinctive Native Plants. We offer many 
choice varieties of Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


Catalog on Request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H South Mass. 
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BLACK LEAF 
40° 


You get an economical and efficient in- 
secticide when you mix 114 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” with a gallon of water; 
add a little soap. It is effective on aphis, 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, mosi thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insect: 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. It is economical. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
"packages ie Full Strength 4108 






TobaccoBy-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


















DRICONURE is the ideal plant 
food for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products —- cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss — all carefully 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth . . . better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
lutely safe — the ideal fertilizer for 
home gardeners, as well as professional 
growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. garden area. Order DRICO- 
NURE from your local dealer or write 
today for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 





— 
2 BUSHELS 


‘ina 
wa roe ao? 
wa tani 


185 ows 3 
Mew Voun 4% 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $8 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Oatalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


HORTICULTURE 




































Gladiolus corms laid out four inches apart in double 
rows, ready to be put an equal distance underground. 


Gladiolus Planting Time Is Here 


An expert makes some suggestions 
which amateurs will find helpful 


[ees gladioli of modern gardens have 


descended from wild plants native to 

the eastern part of South Africa. It is 
now slightly more than 100 years since their 
first forerunners were shown by Beddinghouse 
in Belgium. It is this century of gladiolus 
accomplishment which is recorded and evalu- 
ated by Dr. Forman T. McLean in his new 
book, ‘“The Gladiolus.’’** Dr. McLean feels 
that “‘now is a good time to note what has 
happened between Gandavensis and Picardy.”’ 

As Dr. McLean points out, the gladiolus is 
primarily a cut flower, made so by its rich 
colors, boldness of appearance and ability to 
endure rough handling. He feeis, however, 
that the gladiolus is not to be overlooked as 
a garden flower in mixed plantings. In fact, 
he devotes a whole chapter to explaining just 
what those uses are and just how to go about 
making gladioli happy when planted in com- 
bination with other plants. 

When cut, the blooms should be harvested 
just as the first flowers are opening, then 
taken into a relatively cool place where their 
stems may be placed in pails of water. Stems 
as much as half again as long as the flower 
heads, cut slantwise with a sharp knife and 
with perhaps two leaves attached to each 
stem, make satisfactory cut blooms. Used for 
decoration, it is advisable to cut off about a 
half inch of the base of each stalk every day, 
and also to remove any damaged or faded 
flowers. Dr. McLean emphasizes the fact that 
the beauty of gladiolus flowers will be en- 
joyed to the fullest only if their arranger 


—_——_—_— 


*“The Gladiolus,” by Forman T. McLean. Pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


April 15, 1941 


possesses a certain amount of skill and taste. 

Gladioli are not plants for the shaded 
garden. They crave full sunlight, together 
with freedom from competition with the 
roots of trees, shrubs or fast-growing her- 
baceous plants. As for soil mixture, land 
which will grow good potatoes, corn or 
beans, zinnias or marigolds will be quite suit- 
able for gladioli. If moisture and fertility 
are right, gladioli will thrive in soils far 
removed from the ideal. 

As for soil preparation, Dr. McLean ad- 
vises planting in land which was well ma- 
nured during the previous season. Realizing 
the differences in soils across the country, his 
general suggestion that the best procedure 
when buying commercial fertilizer for use 
with gladioli is to determine what the par- 
ticular locality uses for the satisfactory cul- 
ture of potatoes. 

In planting, it is well to work the ground 
deeply, since the well-grown gladiolus plant 
may extend its roots downward fully three 
feet and as far in all directions horizontally. 
This calls for loose soil, although Americans 
can hardly afford to trench soil three feet deep 
as is customary in parts of Europe. 

Early plantings make much of their growth 
during the cool weather and thus usually 
escape much of the damage from thrips to 
which later plantings may be subjected. 
Starting in Spring, as soon as the danger of 
hard freezing of the ground is past, successive 
plantings of corms can be made over a period 
of two or three months, thus prolonging the 
blooming season. 

When selecting corms for planting, Dr. 
McLean advises, one should choose high- 
crowned, rounded corms in preference to those 
which are flat and thin. In any event, they 
should exceed an inch in horizontal measure- 
ment. His opinion is also that unless the oper- 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


NOW is the time 
to give your LAWNS 
the PROTECTION of 





This original grub-proofing 
compound offers safe, sure and 
lasting protection for lawns 
against the depredations of 
beetle grubs. Wilson’s Grub-O 
simultaneously fertilizers and 
grub-proofs, and is a real econ- 
omy. (100 Ibs. will treat 2500 
sq. ft.) To insure healthy 


growth and true lawn loveli- 
ness, apply Grub-O this month. 


Write for Bulletin E415 on 
Grub Control 








SPRINGFIELD) NCW JERSEY < 








ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 


e: FRENCH . . 
LILACS 


You cannot find a more beauti- 
ful or comprehensive collection 
of French Lilacs from which to 
make your choice than that we 
offer you. We grow them on their own roots, 
which takes two years longer, but enables us to 
offer you hardy and dependable plants, true to 
type and prolific bloomers. 

Some wonderful selections, at prices any gar- 
dener can afford, are listed in our catalog. These 
include all the old favorites and most of the new 
ones to date. You can get them single or double 
and in all of the dainty Lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock in sizes from 
two to six feet. 


PLANT PEONIES 


Beautify your garden this year 
with lovely fragrant peonies 4 
from the world’s largest grower. 
Many real bargains are to be 
found in the special selections 
available in our catalog and 
listed under three groups: (1) 
New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties Reasonably Priced, 
(3) Favorite Garden Varieties. All are 
sold in Brand divisions of good size. 


BUSH CHERRIES—FLOWERING CRABS 
Here are two attractive dual-purpose additions 
for any garden; covered with beautiful blossoms 
in the Spring and full of luscious fruit in later 
months. Both Cherries and Crabs are hardy any- 
where. 


Our Beautiful 1941 Catalog is FREE 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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NEW BEAUTY 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Let science make your flowers and plants 
lovelier this year. With HY-GRO! This new 
soluble plant food (analysis 13-26-13 plus B,) 
supplies all important soil deficiencies. Gets 
results for you fast because you feed it in 
liquid form, so that HY-GRO’s energy-giving 
food is immediately available to feeder roots. 
HY-GRO is safe, clean, odorless. And eco- 
nomical! It’s so highly concentrated that a 
25c can will fertilize a small border from 


Spring to Fall. 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


Or Write HY-GRO, Cranbury, N. J. 
Free Folder 


TRY Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 

























I'VE LEARNED THE SECRET 
OF FINER FLOWERS Game 








@ ‘I’ve just found out that all grow- 
ing plants need 11 different clements 
from the soil. 

@ Vigoro supplies all these elements 
in balanced proportions. That’s why it 
gives such amazing results on flowers, 
lawns, shrubs, trees, and vegetables. 
@ | like it too, because it’s so clean, 
odorless, sanitary, and easy to use.” 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


VIGORO 


THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 

















He 
(GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR & ] 
POWER MOWER 














ation is carried out to make for greater ease 
in thrip treatment of corms, it is better to 
plant the corms with their husks in place, thus 
giving protection against decay, wireworm 
injury and bruising. 

As for tillage, the rule laid down is “‘little 
and often.” This means that the surface crust 
of the soil should be kept broken up but that 
deep cultivation is to be discouraged as a 
destroyer of roots necessary to the feeding of 
the plant. An alternative method is to mulch, 
thus blanketing out the weeds and doing 
away with mechanical cultivation altogether. 

What is perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable portion of Dr. McLean’s book is the 
chapter in which he recommends suitable 
varieties of gladioli. It is not an easy thing 
to reduce the hundreds of available varieties to 
a limited list of sufficient comprehension to 
take in all tastes and requirements of growers 
all over the country. This chapter is a good 
starting point for anyone interested in de- 
veloping a planting list for his own require- 
ments. 

Another interesting chapter has to do with 
the growing of gladioli in the South and in 
similar subtropical regions. It seems that 
gladioli adapt themselves to almost all cli- 
mates and localities. In fact, in such places as 
Bermuda, Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, they can be grown the year around. 

Being a skilled plant breeder, the author 
goes into the theory and technique of the 
production of new varieties at some length. 
However, being also one of those rare scien- 
tists who have the ability to state such com- 
plex matters in easily understood terms, these 
more technical phases of Dr. McLean’s book 
will be of interest not to specialists alone. 


A New British Lily Year-Book 


“The Lily Year-Book.”’ Published by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, London. Price, 6 shillings. 

This is the ninth in a series of yearbooks 
in which lily enthusiasts and research work- 
ers have reported observations and experi- 
ments looking toward the discovery of “‘how 
these beautiful flowers may be grown with 
success and how disease-free bulbs may be 
made cheaply available to gardeners.’’ Con- 
taining 95 pages and 27 excellent plates con- 
tributed by friends of the lily in every part 
of the world, particularly the British Empire 
and the United States, this particular issue 
does not reflect the wartime strain under 
which it was edited and published. From the 
frontispiece, which is a hitherto unpublished 
photograph of the late George Forrest, the 
great plant collector, to the random notes 
on lily culture in all parts of the world, the 
“Lily Year-Book for 1940” brings the story 
of progress in lily culture right up-to-date. 





Booklet About Medicinal Herbs 


*‘Medicinal Herbs Needed Today.’’ Published 
by the Herb Society of America, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Price 30c postpaid. 


This is a brief but well illustrated treatise 
on medicinal herbs and how they can be 
grown and gathered in various parts of New 
England. The booklet makes no claim to 
furnish complete cultural directions such as 
those which are to be found in scattered 
works on horticulture and pharmacognosy, 
but within its pages will be found sufficient 
information to enable prospective herb grow- 
ers to learn something of the possibilities for 
service in helping to supply needed herbs in 
case of possible shortage in the United States. 

It places emphasis on those herbs which are 
in constant or urgent demand for medicinal 
use and of which the supply seems imperiled 
at the present time owing to conditions in the 
countries which formerly supplied them. 

The Herb Society of America has also 
issued lists giving sources of both herb seeds 
and plants as well as concerns and individuals 
able to supply dried herbs. 














KELSEY’S 


Naturalistic Garden 


at the New England Spring Flower 
Show was greatly admired by the 
thousands of visitors to the Show. It 
was designed to demonstrate the pos- 
sible development of a small area in 
a naturalistic manner and to best pro- 
vide a proper setting for the use of 
ericaceous material. 


This exhibit received the following 
awards: 


Gold Medal — Awarded by the New 
York Horticultural Society for the 
most beautiful exhibit in the Show. 


Gold Medal— Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Pewter Trophy — Awarded by the 
Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture for the best exhibit by a 
commercial grower. 


The same skill, experience and 
imagination that conceived and exe- 
cuted this prize winning exhibit is 
available to help you with your 
garden problems. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 
KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 














IT’S NEW! 


80 REYNARD STREET, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 








IT’S BEAUTIFUL! 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA 


That All American Sensation 
Tops the list of Recent Outstanding Perennial Introductions. Beautiful double blue flowers from 
Mid-June to Mid-July. Free Bloomer—Easy to grow—A perfect cut flower. 
65c each; $2.00 per 4; $5.50 dozen 
(Our beautiful catalog on request) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


(Open Sundays and Holidays) 


YOU'LL ADORE 


78 ESSEX ROAD, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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Evansiana 


Waxy pink blooms 
from early Septem- 
ber to frost. Plant 
outdoors after frost. 
Comes up year after 


year. 


Strong Bulbs 40c ea. 
3 for $1.35 
12 for $4.00 


All Postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


282 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Fraser’s 
New GOLD STAR 
Cactus Dahlia Seed 


Double Salmon Gold flowers 
of Rare beauty, 3 to 4 in. 
across. ——~« 3 on mare from 
seed. 100% TR 
50c 7 — 60 seeds 
Introductory offer Pkt. 10c 
Send for Novelty 
Seed Oatalog—F ree 
FRASER & SON 
California Seed Growers 
(Established in California 50 yrs.) Pasadena, Calif. 


TURFING DAISY 


It will make a close fern-like turf where grass 
will not grow. Pretty white daisies in June that 
a lawn-mower will clip. Plants, rooted divisions. 
20 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00. Interesting catalog 














on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, 
Dept. B New Jersey 





STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS —TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 





$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKS 
™Sh CONCORD MASS. 





CLEMATIS 


are easily grown from seed. Seeds from my 
collection are good, all my varieties are 
hardy and bloom freely — try some this 
season. Packets: 25c, 50c, $1.00. 


LOUIS VASSEUR, Milton, Mass. 


DWARF CONIFERS 


Dwarf, slow growing, 1 to 2 inches per year. 4-year- 
old plants, 4 to 6 inches high, 75c each, or 3 dis- 
tinct types for $2.00, postpaid. Very hardy. 


Rare plant, bulb and shrub catalog, FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INc. 
MAPLEWOO Box 211 OREGON 


FRAGRANT HERBS 


These are a joy whether used in the herb garden, the 
perennial border, or potted on the terrace. 

















Pe cat aa one be tceeee bee ael $.30 
 eneneeed BGs tab awieiesekeee6Gane san'acel .30 

Wie hd a iid deine Aiea odd wie .30 
Pinger-bowl * ~ pean pe udin ss a eieeidas «hie 35 


‘einen order $1.00 (Add postage) 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DeprT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


aie ac and yo for 
Catdonen. ruit Growers, Truckers, 

, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. £ 












Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MA co Free 
1084 33rd Avé. $. E. Minn. 
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Witches Brooms on Hackberry 


E witches broom of the hackberry is a 
striking twig deformation which is re- 
stricted to the hackberry and is occasionally 
extremely abundant upon trees or groups of 
trees. The peculiar tufts on the smaller 
branches are due to the masses of branchlets 
and may be so numerous as to give the 
branches a striking, whiskered appearance. A 
scattering of the broomy growths may also 
occur throughout an entire tree, or there 
may be groups of “‘brooms’’ here and there, 
some near the middle of the tree and others 
at the very tips. Incidentally, these afford a 
ready means of identifying the tree. 

The tufts of branchlets or brooms result 
from the killing of new shoots after they 
have attained a length of possibly six inches 
and the forcing of many nearby adventitious 
buds. This is believed to be an automatic 
process, so far as the tree is concerned. The 
identity of the organism which blasts the 
buds, however, has not yet been established 
beyond question. Entomologists believed 
somewhat generally that these growths are 
due to the work of a mite which occurs com- 
monly, if not generally, in these abnormal 
growths. Unfortunately, plant pathologists 
have found a fungus which is perhaps as 
often present in these brooms. It is known 
that both mites and fungous infections can 
produce such deformities and it is an open 
question whether the mite or the fungus is 
the causal organism or whether they are both 
involved to some extent. 

Stamford, Conn. —VDr. E. Porter Felt. 


Color Combinations in April 


NCE April begins it is easy to have 

striking color combinations. On either 
side of a long path I have several pleasing 
associations. Phlox Vivid, I/beris semper- 
virens, and Veronica latifolia prostrata in 
masses are gay in salmon pink, white and 
blue. Iris Ripe Plum and phlox Brilliant 
make a rich combination. Phlox divaricata 
laphami and a still better form which I call 
Woodberry because it came from woods in 
Virginia near Woodberry Forest School, are 
pleasing with pale yellow primroses. 

On a shady path winding along the river 
bank large groups of blue and white or blue 
and yellow primroses are equalled only by a 
gorgeous pinkish cream sort with a dark 
yellow companion. Farther along is a plan- 
tation of two dozen or more bleedinghearts 
underplanted with Brunnera macrophylla 
(Anchusa myosotidiflora) and late white 
narcissi. The whole path is edged with yel- 
low oxlips and mixed narcissi. Forsythias 
branch out toward the edge here and there and 
are especially lovely when the lavender azalea, 
R. yedoense poukhanense planted in front 
of it deigns to bloom at the same time. But 
this is one of those combinations that depend 
upon the weather. 

A favorite and very brilliant picture I 
make with wallflowers in mixed colors; cow- 
slips in mixed tones of yellow, bronze and 
red; and myosotis Royal Blue. Since two of 
these are biennials, the picture wanders about 
the garden with the seedlings. 

Easton, Md. —Kathleen Cowgill. 
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IRRIGATE YOUR GARDEN 
Quickly — Easily — Thoroughly 





TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 

e@ Helps prevent mildew 

@ Guards tender plants 

@ Dees not wash away top 
soil 

@ Avoids root exposure 

@ Breaks water pressure... 
converts to f gentle flow 


At dealers 
everywhere 
Easy to water flower beds with long, light 52 in. 
handle. Recommended by professional gardeners. 
CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 


730 Clementina St. San Francisco, Calif. 








The Parson’s Dahlia Garden 
Here are my 1941 Specials — 
California Idol, I. D. yellow 


Jersey Dainty, C. white llectio: 

Jean Trimbee, S. C. purple Co 1 - 
Oriental Glory, I. D. orange complete 
Queen City, F. D. scarlet pate $2.25 


Prince of Persia, I. D. red 


inia — Baby Royal, S. C. salmon pink; 
M tures Crimson nay 4 P. 5. oe 
Joan, I. D. cerise; Kentucky Ba caheen, 
suffused old rose; Snowdrop, C. tins: Union Jack, 
S. red and white striped. 


Collection complete $2.25 
1941 Price List of selected dahlias and 
FREE gladicluses 


REV. W. H. TALBOT 
17 IRVING PLACE HOLLISTON, MASS. 
Burpee's ton 
GLADIOL US 


Bulbs for tallest 
more flowers. All 











Large 
spikes, 
colors, mixed. Postpaid; 
0 for $1; 61, $2; 100, $3.25. 
Burpee Cneles free — best 
seeds, bulbs. 


ATLEE BURPEE CO. 











74 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


from California. New intro- 
| RI ductions, rare varieties and 

wide color range. Thrive any- 
where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 
ties, free. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 
New address: 387 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Cal. 


Féekelphinium 


Pink Sensation --- the 

















jaa true pink perennial Del- 

phinium (Plant pat. 324). All the 

strength, hardiness, prolific growth of 
the blues, and as ‘many as 4 crops a 

year! 344 ft. tall. Plants sent postpaid: 

$1. each; 3 for $2.50; 12 for $10. 

CatalogFree-newestPerennials, Roses. 


ay A & aan a co 



















Gives germination table, height of \? 
plants, descriptions, catalog of seeds, 
bulbs, tubers. Sent FREE on request 
ar with 3 packets for 10c. Larkspur, 
Empress Rose; Marigold, Pot O'Gold; 
Petunia Gloria—all new, all fine. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD,S.C. 





HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


“MIRACLE” PEAR TREE 
5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Delicious, melting Pears, Early Summer to Late Fall. 
Five of the finest varieties: Early Harvest; Koonce; 
Garber; Bartlett; Kieffer. A constant succession of 
luscious fruit. Requires little space. 


$2.50 Each 3 for $6.50 6 for $12.00 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 














PUTAS eute 


Write for beautiful free booklet illustrated in color, 








An all year attraction: 


MAHONIA (Berberis) 
REPENS 2 ltd 
men j Sturd 
yi? R 2-yr. eastinen 
10 for $2.50 
postpaid 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


5 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 











$2 prepaid 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
ALBATROS MARMORA 


CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBAOH’S PINK 


Also have Mixtures at $2, $4, $6 per hundred, Prepaid 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 





WILD FLOWERS 


Blended seeds of 400 delight- 
ful Wild Flowers of the 
World. Try for delightful 
surprise. Oatalog. 1 oz. $1; 
%, Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. 

REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, Dept. B, N. J. 


NEW CORAL BELLS 


These Heucheras make ideal edging plants and are 
equally good in the rock garden or for cutting. 














3 Oakington Jewel (coral pink ............... $1.15 
De Ge COD TOE) on ccccecascsoesees .80 
3 Queen of Hearts (deep red) ............... 1.15 
3 Snowflake (the best white) ................ 1.15 
Collection: 3 of each, postpaid .............. 4.00 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






“Label your favorite plants for safety 
and convenience. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


(Helleborus niger) 
A unique plant in the hardy garden. Beautiful waxy 
white flowers in November which keep remarkably 
when cut. Every garden should have a few of these 
rare, old-fashioned plants. Plant now for bloom next 
Fall. Rich, spongy, retentive soil and light shade. 
2 field-grown plants, $1.65 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 


PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 
for House and Greenhouse 


Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 

listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growing 

temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too! 
Write for your copy now. 


S. COBB, Dep't. 70-H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE GLADIOLUS and AFRICAN SPECIES 


For home decoration and for the decorative divisions 
of the Gladiolus Shows, now so popular everywhere, 
I am pleased to offer a considerable number of Gladi- 
olus varieties that have been consistent winners at the 
Boston Shows of the New England Gladiolus Society. 
Plant early. 


WRITE FOR 1941 Price List 

















William Edwin Clark, Treetops, Sharon, Mass. 





When writing advertisers please 


mention HORTICULTURE 


The Expanding Amaryllis Family 

‘‘Herbertia, 1940.’’ Published by the American 
Amaryllis Society, Orlando, Fia. Price $3.25. 

An astonishingly large number of plants are 
classed as members of the amaryllis family. 
This fact is made evident when one reads the 
new yearbook of the American Amaryllis 
Society. Thus the interests of the society cover 
a vast range, because among the amaryllids are 
such widely different subjects as Agave, Al- 
stremeria, Clivia, Cooperia, Crinum, Cyr- 
tanthus, Eucharis, Galanthus, Hippeastrum, 
Hymenocallis, Leucojum, Lycoris, Narcissus, 
Nerine, Sternbergia, Zephyranthes and other 
plants less well known. The society also ex- 
tends its interest beyond the botanical family 
limits recognized by most botanists when it 
deals with Hemerocallis, Agapanthus and 
other similar plants. The latest break with 
traditional botany seems to be the annexation 
of the onions, thus giving Dr. C. V. Morton 
an opportunity to include a checklist of their 
tribe (Alliee) in ‘‘Herbertia, 1940.” The 





Photo by Orpet 
Brunsdonna, Multiflora Alba. 


forthcoming edition of Bailey’s ‘Hortus’ 
will, however, leave the genus Allium and its 
close relatives listed among the members of the 
lily family. 

““Herbertia, 1940’’ is dedicated to Latin 
America, the amaryllids of that continent and 
some of the men connected with the botaniz- 
ing of that vast region. On the botanical side, 
Sefior Alberto Castellanos, of Buenos Aires, 
describes a new South American species of 
amaryllis. Also, Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, of the 
University of California, begins a series on 
the amaryllids collected during his plant ex- 
ploration trips to South America. 

Important contributions to the cultural 
and plant breeding literature of the amaryl- 
lids are also made by Mr. W. M. James, of 
Santa Barbara, California, and Mr. E. J. 
Anderson, the latter telling of the growing 
of the blue amaryllis in a Florida garden. 
The genus Alstraemeria is also discussed in a 
number of important papers by Mr. L. S. 
Hannibal, Dr. J. C. Th. Uphof and others. 
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ALL AMERICAN NOVELTIES 


4 Goldsmith Giant Chrysanth 
Mar igold flowered. Golden Orange 4-5” diame. 
. Scarlet Glow dwarf double fi ing. 
Marigold irons Rea'1'4-2” diameter compact 
bushy growth. 


Marigold $22, Lien, Orange, crested conte 


maroon outer petals. Height 9”. 


iq First Lady Blush Pink 2%” diamet 
Petunia pir eeu ia” high. — 


iq Radi Rose Oolor b ined 
Petumia Yeiowish thvost. Grows 11%’ high 


Petunia panne Ba Violet Blue. Flowers very 


Phlox Rosy Morn Rosy pink with white eye. 
Scabiosa Peace White color. Very double. 


Zinnia Black Ruby Velvety Maroon pompon size. 
Pkt. 25c ea., Collection 9 Varieties $2 P. P. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


Dept. F, 518 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 














CATALOG FREE 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





DAHLIAS SURPLUS from large collection of new and 
standard varieties. Red Prince of Persia and White 
Wonder included in six, $1.00. Labeled, no list. Edith 
Pletcher, Salem Depot, N. H. 





BEGONIAS: Surplus plants from a large collection. 
Thrifty prate and expert packing. Send for list. 
Mrs. B. Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y. 





HEMEROCALLIS—tThe Lovely Daylily. Descriptive 
catalogue listing 100 varieties. Free upon request 
Mrs. Leonard Howard, Smyth Avenue, Greenville, S. C. 





CAMELLIA JAPONICA SPECIALISTS: Write for 
our list. S. D. Coleman Nurseries, Fort Gaines, Georgia. 





COMPASS PLANT (Silphium perfoliatum). Tall, 
square stems; large, yellow flowers, $1.00. Community 


* Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 





CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00. both 
$1.75, all different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Cactus 
Seed 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Cactus 
Gardens, Van Horn, Texas. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobes, Balti- 
mores, Bonnie Best, $1.25—1,000 ; 500—-75c; Peppers, 
$1.50—1,600; 500—$1.00; Cabbage, $1.00—1,000; 
500—65c. Free catalog. Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





GARDEN LABELS that are a permanent investment 
Lead pencil writing stays clearly legible year after 
year unless you choose to erase and write another 
name. Two by one inch flag size $3.50 per 100 post- 
paid. 25 for $1. Larger sizes made. Send for sampl« 
and list. Wilton Garden Label Co., Wilton, Conn. 





RHODODENDEONS and AZALEAS: Large selection 
of fine bushy plants. Well budded to bloom this season 
Wholesale and retail. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 
Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced salesman with thorough 
knowledge of plant materials to sell at nursery. Cal 
Weston Wurseries, Wellesley 3431. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


A NEIGHBOR wishes to obtain position for friend, 
an expert horticulturist and agriculturist, a dean 
in the field. Will top the best, works with brain and 
muscle. A better man can not be hired. 


SHADOW LAKE FARM 
Red Bank, New Jersey 





RFD No.1 











GARDENER-FARMER: Experienced in all branches 
of horticulture. Excellent references. EB. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Illustrated Lecture 


"'The Gardens of Old Mexico" 
I by 
Mr. Charles G. Adams 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 
at 3:00 P.M. 


Admission free 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
GARDEN MANAGEMENT 


in co-operation with the 


Waltham Field Station and the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Friday and Saturday 
MAY 2 and 3 


Free to Society members 
$1.00 to non-members 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 





eAnnual 


NARCISSUS SHOW 


to be held at 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Monday and Tuesday 
APRIL 28th and 29th, 1941 


APRIL 28th 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 





APRIL 29th 10A.M. to 10 P.M. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cordially invites its members 
to attend the 


1941 
GARDEN VISITS 


on Saturday Afternoons 


from 


2 to 6 P.M. (D.S.T.) 

May 3—Chestnut Hill 

May | 7—Ardmore 

May 24—Vicinity of Wilmington 
FREE TO MEMBERS 


Members may invite friends = more 
than three) to accompany them, and 
there will be an admission charge of $1 .00 
for each guest for each afternoon. (The 
gardens are not open to the general 
public.) The proceeds from the guests of 
members will be given to the American 


Red Cross. 




















and Scavengers; BOG 
PLANTS. Shallow 

water and other 
interesting 
water 
Dlants 


J. LINGG 



















Our Catalog 
Illustrated in 
Natural colors sent 
free on request. 
Aquatic Gardens, Inc. 
Ardsley, N. Y., Dept. 12 














; Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


oo AG WRITE FOR FOLDER & 
“a. Sp: oP a THE PORCUPINE CO. 
dy ' : FAIRFIELD, CONN, 




















@ Peat M ar 
ea OSS BALE 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............... $2.00 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure ............. $2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow paManure ee Pere on $2.75 
Eee $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
100 The. CL.OOs BB COD ... 22 c cc cccececes $6 ton 
1-ton bulk, $7. 60; I 6 eid 0-0 $5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 

















EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


April 15, 1941 


A large section of the book is taken up by 
daylily evaluation, both reports of accom- 
plishments to date and plants for the future, 
including a new official data card, designed by 
Mr. J. Marion Shull. Tribute is paid to the 
late Mr. George DeWitt Kelso, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who started the first daylily poll 
in an attempt to bring some order to the in- 
creasing chaos of rapid-fire daylily introduc- 
tion. This work is now being carried on by 
Mr. Elmer A. Claar, who has made a rather 
careful analysis of the older clones, on the 
basis of season, color of bloom and garden 
value. 


For the Finest Peonies 


N EARLY Spring, as soon as the largest 
peony shoots are a foot high, I cut to the 
ground all save the very largest and best and 
leave none nearer than one inch from an- 
other. When the buds appear I cut to the 
ground all shoots having no buds, as these 
take strength from the roots and give no re- 
turn. When the large flower buds are well 
grown I cut off all axillary buds that look 
unlikely to produce blossoms. As a result of 
this, I get large, handsome, bushy plants with 
blooms much larger and better than those 
usually seen. 

As soon as the blooms fall I cut all the 
peony stalks back, leaving only the three 
lower leaf branches on each stalk. During the 
next few weeks these leaves grow large and 
glossy and this care insures stronger, healthier 
plants with better and larger blooms. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. —-George B. Spencer. 


21) 









DOT CTI ORA 7.0 4 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use 
powder in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 










Dept. H 
MASS. 














@ Boxwood @Holly @ Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 








USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
etc., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prev ents dirt penetrating, makes it easier to get 
hands clean, Large bottle, $1.00, lasts several 


months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





SHADOWHURST FARM 
GLEN MQORE, PA. 











fea Fowl, Fancy itl and other 
Ornamental Birds 











a TREE FOOD and a METHOD of FEEDING 


both of which follow in 
Nature's footsteps 


Why do undernourished trees stage such a spectacular 
comeback when fed Bartlett Green Tree Food? @ Be- 
cause this balanced blended ration, so rich in humus 
and soil bacteria, practically duplicates Nature’s own 
tree food of decaying leaves and manure — except, 
of course, that it is in much more concentrated form. 
Also the Bartlett method of application aerates the 
turf found wherever trees grow on lawns so that, like 
the forest floor, it is better able to absorb food. @ This 


is achieved by drilling numerous holes or pockets over 
the area covered by the root system and placing the 
Green Tree Food in these holes. @ Thus the soil is 
opened up to the air and aerated by a “‘plug”’ of 
vegetable and mineral matter, from which the tree 
feeds throughout the entire growing season. Why not 
phone your nearest Bartlett Representative? He'll check 
your trees for evidence of malnutrition without charge 


or obligation. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


y : Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch 

The Bartlett Way Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, 
a,° Southampton, Westbury, N.Y; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. !.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; 

Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘The 
Bartlett Way."’ Consult phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT exeeers 


HA EM De rans, 





wets 


sit Os id 


